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_ Attracting Attention to the Church 
Suggestions for the Fall Campaign 


CHRISTIAN F. REISER, GRACE METHODIST CHURCH 


No community no- 
tices the church as 
much as it deserves. 
The building is often 
on the side street 
and men _ side-track 
thoughts about it. 
We must put the 
church on _life’s 
main-line. There is 
no longer a division 
fence between the 
secular and spiritual. 
Religion belongs to 
all activities. We 
must make tolks rec- 
ognize that fact.. It 
is not right use of 


CHRISTIAN F. REISER 
God’s money to utilize a church  build- 


ing but once or twice a week. True, 
its very presence lifts morals. But 
few churches are a _ hive of. activity. 


Most have empty seats while scores of people, 
even in country communities, never enter. The 
church must make itself felt more. It can 
compel people to notice its presence and 
consciously reap its benefits. There is no 
excuse. Ordinary town and big cities can 
be reached. -Churches are doing it. What 
one does another can. Plans must be fitted 
to the locality. But there is a way, whether 
it has yet been printed or. not, to attract 
attention to your church. I can here but 
make suggestions that may quicken the 
mind to find the one needed. : 

Have meetings of public interest in your 
church. Give a reception to the School 
Board, to detail difficulties they encounter. 
Ask two or three representative parents 
to explain what they expect a public school 
to do for the children. Select two teachers 
to name ways the parents can help them 
in doing effective work. Ask one boy to 
write a paper on why he likes to go to 
school and another on why he does not like 
to go to school. Use a plan to insure 
people meeting the teachers and Board 
members 

Give a reception to the Mayor and coun- 
cil. They need something besides con- 
demnation from Christian people. Most 
of them are hounded by the bad element. 


Your choice of McCLURE’S MAGAZINE, EVERYBOD 
one year, and The Expositor 9 months, the two for $2.00. 


Cleveland 0. 


They do not have an easy task. It might 
take the form of a banquet by the men. 
Just before leaving Denver, Grace Church 
Methodist Brotherhood gave a banquet at 
which the Governor, Mayor, Supt. of City 
Schools and Bishop Warren spoke. City 
officials will gladly come if treated kindly 
while there. Just before the Presidential 
election we invited each one of the four 
political parties to send a representative to 
talk 15 minutes, giving reasons why his 
candidate should be elected President. The 
Democrats sent an ex-U. S. Senator and the 
Republicans a Congressman. Of course the 
church was packed with men. Ask public 
men to tell some of the troubles they meet 
and problems that press upon them. 


Watch for the anniversary of the town. 
Plan to celebrate it. Interesting facts can 
be uncovered. Trace the name to its origin. 
Men have doubtless gone out of the com- 
munity into various places of prominence. 
Their names are not generally known. 
Their success would encourage other young 
folk. Particularly promising facts for the 
future could be emphasized. A community 


spirit could thus be formed and the church’s 


prominence would not be forgotten. 


Plan for a corn carnival—an apple festi- 
val—a cotton exhibit or something closely 
related to the products of the community. 
Let all refreshments be some preparation 
of the product giving the name to the occa- 
sion. Decorate appropriately; e. g. write 
E. W. Howe, Editor “The Globe,” Atchi- 
son, Kans., and ask about the. “Corn Carni- 
val” there. ‘Then invite a specialist who will 
tell the foes to be avoided in cultivation 
and the best methods for largest returns. 
People will appreciate such practical helps 
and it will bind them to the church. Gratitude 
and interest will lead. them back again.. Then 
the preacher has his chance. He must meet 
it with a winsome message. 

An Oklahoma pastor distributed chrysan- 
themum plants, potted. A pamphlet giving 
directions for handling and treating the 
plants was presented by the pastor. He did 
not omit the name of the church from it. 
In the fall he plans a great exhibit. Plants 
are given prizes and ribbons as at a fair. 


Y’S, AMERICAN, or WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION, 
Send before November 25. FF. M. Barton, Publisher, 


The plan grew until the whole town of 3,000 
became interested and enthusiastic. Homes 
were beautiful with flowers and lessons in 
goodness were learned by their culture. 
And everyone talked about it as related to 
the church. 

A friend of mine arranged with the local 
gas company to hold a cooking school in 
his-church chapel. People filled it twice 
weekly for two months. Try the plan on a 
small or large scale. Your State Agriculture 
College might send a domestic science 
teacher to help. Some good local cook 
would demonstrate two or three things one 
week and another one the next week. 

A young pastor in Illinois found the far- 
mers and villagers sitting around on the 
store steps and sidewalks near the center 
of the town on Saturday evenings. He 
thought and decided. He secured three or 
four singers and began singing at a corner 
until a crowd gathered. Then he conducted 
a song service and spoke briefly and bright- 
ly. The folk enjoyed it and thus vividly 
reminded, came to church the next day. 

Rent the town hall one night. People 
often have an inexplainable fear of a 
church building. Arrange for your own 


men to talk informally about faith and 
goodness. Get different professions rep- 
resented. Have a lawyer, a _ carpen- 


ter, a blacksmith, a storekeeper, etc., tell 
“Why am I a Christian.” Silent Christians 
will brush up to talk. Curiosity will bring 
many. Invite questions. I tried this. It 
worked. The Men’s Club of Phillips 
Brooks’ Church hired Faneuil Hall on Sun- 
day night at frequent intervals and he went 
there and preached. When Dr. Locke, of 
Los Angeles, was a pastor in San Fransisco, 
he hired a theater for his Sunday night 
services. 

Every church large or small, must learn to 
advertise. None is too small or poor to do 
it. Returns will come. If time permitted I 
could prove it and illustrate it from every 
section of America. A very: dear friend 
who was a conservative Eastern pastor 
tried a few cards announcing a modern ser- 


mon topic. In that sedate suburb to New 
York he doubled his audience at one trial. 
The same word came from a California 
pastor who heard my suggestions in lec- 
tures at San Francisco. Another time exact 
details may be given. But as an illustration 
of a simple plan for even a country church 
think of this: Ask the storekeeper for a 
few old boxes. Plane the thin lumber 
smooth. Have a stencil made “Come to the 
bat. Church next Sunday.” Buy a stub 
brush and lamp black and paint a number 
of the boards. When calling in the country 
take a few “boards” along and tack on 
fences and at road corners. Put up a large 
or small painted sign near the center of 
the town where the people congregate to 
visit. Become friendly with the editor of 
the country paper. Buy some picture cards 
and stamp them with your name and church 
and give them to the children as you~go 
about. 


IMPORTANT TO PREACHERS AND SUPER- 
INTENDENTS. 
FILL OUT BLANK BELOW. 

We have (give number) teachers 
in our Sunday School. 

If we knew of a better teacher’s lesson 
help than the one we are using, we would 
adopt it, providing it cost no more. 

You may send us ........ WORLD EVAN- 
GELS for three months, and if the teachers 
like it better, we will erder it for the com- 
ing year. 


Name of Paster 


Name of Supt. 


P.M Gb | rn rEnion CROICnE Em ti io iGahosasse: SOS ho S 

NO $1,50 BOOK YOU CAN BUY would give 
you the rich, rare expositions on Scripture as 
will a year’s issues of The World Evangel. 
You may have i for one year for 50 cents, 
regular price, $1. We can afford to do this 
because you will like it so well you will intro- 
duce it to your Sunday School teachers. 

‘KF. M. Barton, Publisher, Cleveland, 0. 

Send me The World Evangel one year, and 
I will pay 50 cents for same, when I renew 
my Expositer subscription. 


SEVERAL 


HUNDRED 


FREE TRIPS TO EUROPE 


and RICHLY 
COLORED 


MOVING 


PICTURES 
Roberson’s Travelogues 


Showing: Norway, Sweden. China, Japan, Panama Canal 
(Proeees of Building.) North Pole, Holland, Holy Land, Etc. 


44 times: in Philadelphia. 
22 times in Angusta, Me. 


60,000 Heard Series in 
Toledo an Gr re 


18 Foreign Trips Gather- 
ing Pictures. 33 e 


‘“A Second Stoddard.’’ 


GRACE METHODIST (A Homelike) CHURCH, WEST 104th STREET NEAR COLUMBUS AVE. 


EVERY NIGHT, SEPTEMBER 12th to 17th, 8 P. M. 


This Ticket Admits Two (Whe Accompanied ) 


by Ten Cents 


{If Used Morday or Tuesday) 
P. $,—Sedts may be reserved at Chureh Office 
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Influential or Useful Books 


Books That Have Had The Greatest Influence or Are 
The Most Useful To Leading Men 


_ BISHOP M’DOWELL, HENRY F. COPE, CHARLES STELZLE, F. W. GUNSAULUS, DAVID JAMES BURRELL, 
CHARLES E. JEFFERSON, JOHN TIMOTHY STONE, JAMES G. K. M’CLURE, J. W. M’GARVEY AND OTH 
ERS GIVE EXPOSITOR READERS THE BENEFIT OF THEIR EXPERIENCE. 


You are thinking of buying some theological 
books, with that extra large wedding fee, or 
that present, or that raise in salary. 


You are not in touch with the latest or the 
best. You would like to write some one who 
does know, because you cannot afford to make 
a mistake. You cannot afford it financially, 
and, more important than that, you cannot 
afford to waste the time you would spend in 
reading a book that will not help you. 

The book which costs you $1.50 may cost 
you a day’s time, which is worth from $3 to $5 
or even more. 

We mention books that are sent us from 
time to time, but we are careful about saying 
buy this book or that. 

The point that made us careful was that a 
prominent editor once told the young preach- 
ers of his denomination to get a certain ex- 
pensive work, even if they had to sell their 
overcoats. The work was good, but not good 
® enough to warrant such a strong commenda- 


* tion. 
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We wrote some very busy and very useful 
men, asking them for your benefit—the 15,000 
of you—to give us the titles of the books in 
their library that either influenced them most 
or were used most frequently for reference. 

The results of the letters are published be- 
low. 

These books you can secure from your 
bookseller, or from the publisher, or if you 
want several from different publishers you may 
send the order to us, and we will turn it over 
to those who will fill the order. 

The prices of the books were not in the 


recommendations. We added them for your 
information. 
BISHOP WILLIAM F. McDOWELL, 


Chicago. 

In recent months I have been turning most 
frequently, I think, to Hastings’ “Bible Dic- 
tionary” ($5), and “Dictionary of Christ and 
the Gospels” ($12), reading and re-reading the 
major articles with constant and renewed 
profit. I read the “Life of Phillips Brooks” 


($3) on an average of once a year, and some- 


thing of Bruce’s about as often: «1 turn again. 


and again to the different books of Professor 


William Newton Clarke, and to many others of 


which I have not time, to write, 


HENRY:<F. COPE, 

Secretary Religious Education Association. 

I would mention the following books as hav- 
ing most interested and been of: most use to 
me of late: “Rational Living,” by Henry C. 
King ($1.50). “Christianity and the Social 
Crisis,” by Rauschenbusch ($1.50). “Christian- 


ity and the New Idealism,” by Bucken ($2). 


“Psychology,” by James ($1.60). “Idealism as 
a Practical Creed,” by Henry Jones..:“‘Re- 

public,” by Plato (70c) sé sctaeo o ee: 
CHARLES'S FEL 
Department of Church and. Lab 
Church... - 


rg 
or, Pres 


The books in my fibraty whichiare most . 


consulted and which. I -most “frequently ‘rec- 
ommend, are necessarily of a sociological’ na- 
ture, as we deal exclusively--with this. phase 
of the church’s work. Following is*a- 
half a dozen: “The New: Socialism 
partial Inquiry,” by ° Jane 


Working Classes,” by George Haw ' ($1.50). 


“The World as a Subje¢t*of Redemption,” by 
W. H. Fremantle ($2). “Jesus Christ-and the 


Social Question,” by Francis’: G. . Peabody 
($1.50). “The Encyclopedia of ~Social Re- 
form,” by W, D.: P. "Bliss. ($7.50). 
F. W. GUNSAUELUS, * 
President Armour Institute. 

Harris’ “Self-Revelation of God.”  Fair- 
bairn’s “The City of God” ($1.50). Fairbairn’s 
“Studies in the Life of Christ” ($1.50). “Ecce 
Homo” (70c). Dorner’s “The Person of 
Christ” ($11.25). Dante, Shakespeare and 
Browning (70c a vol.): 


WM. J.. HUTCHINS, 
Department of Homiletics, Oberlin Theological 
Seminary. 

The following books have been specially 
helpful to me: “Training of the Twelve,” 
Bruce ($2.50). “Outlines of Theology,” W. 
N. Clarke ($2.50). “Theology and the Social 
Consciousness,” King ($1.25,).. “Jesus Christ 
and the Social Question,” Peabody ($1.50). 
a etre Twelve Prophets,” G. A. Smith ($3). 
“Isaiah,” G. A. Smith ($3). “Life of Phillips 
os ($3). Hastings’ “Bible Dictionary” 

as)e 
; DAVID JAMES BURRELL, 
The Marble Collegiate Church, New York, 
Ny Y, 


The books which I use most. frequently and 
find most helpful in my preparation for the 
pulpit are: “An. Annotated Bible,” R. V. 
“Cruden’s Concordance” ($1.50). “The New 
Schaff-Herzog Bible Dictionary” ($40). “The 
Pulpit Commentary” ($102). “Dr, Charles 
Hodges’ Systematic Theology” ($8). “A Ser- 
monic Index Revum,” topical and illustrative. 

CHARLES E, JEFFERSON 

Broadway Tabernacle, New York, N. Vi 

In answer to your.inquiry allow me to say 
that Westcott & Hort’s Greek New Testament 


($1.90) is the best book in the library. Next — 
to this I should place the five volumes of the — 
($37.50); 9 1g 
could not get on very well without Trench’s — 


Expositor’s Greek Testament 


New Testament Synonyms ($2)( or the five Ht 


volumes of Hastings’ Bible Dictionary ($30). | 


' JOHN TIMOTHY STONE, 
The Fourth Presbyterian Church, Chicago. 


As requested, among the books which have 


practically helped me most I would suggest, 
aside from books of reference, encyclopedic 
and expositional, Prof. Blaikie’s unique hand- 
book, “Manual of Bible History” ($1.50), 
“Words to the Winners of Souls,” by Horatio 
Bonar, the biographies of such men as Mc- 


Cheyne, Kingsley, Muller, MacGilvray’s “John 
~~ of the Golden, Mouth,” and many of the mod- 
~ ern biographies such as Drummond’s, Phillips 


Brooks’, Moody’s, etc. Among the older books 
“Arthur’s Tongue of Fire’ has been a poten- 


-tiality in my life and is a book which I love 
“to re-read. Many of our modern missionary 
«volumes also hold a high place. 


books upon Bible Study I have found none 


sméOré inspiring and suggestive than the ex- 
“positions of*Dr. Alexander Maclaren ($37.50). 


x <§. EDWARD YOUNG, 
MSE. Bedford Presbyterian Church. 

The Bible; “Imago Christi,’ by James 
Stalker ($1.50; “The Divine Origin of Chris- 


_tianity Indicated by Its Historical Effects,” by 
- Richard S. Storrs ($2); “The Expansion of 
Christianity,” by Adolph Harnack ($7); “The 


History of Philosophy,” by Weber ($2.50) ; 
“The Science History of the Universe,’ pub- 
lished by the Current Literature Company; 
Browning’s Poems and the Century Dictionary. 


SG: AYRES, 
Librarian Drew Theological Seminary. 


“The Life and Adventures of Arminius 
Vambery” did much toward helping me to be 
a cosmopolitan in thought; the book of Jacob 
Riis, “How the Other Half Lives” ($1.25), 
broadened my sympathy; Dr. Vance’s “The 
Rise of the Soul” gave me spiritual inspiration ; 
George Adam Smith’s “Historical Geography 
of the Holy Land” ($4.50) gave me a deeper 
appreciation of the land in which our Lord 
lived; David Smith in “The Days of His 
Flesh” ($2.50) has given me a better under- 
standing of our Lord himself. Two fairly re- 
cent biographies have pleased me very much, 
namely, those of Alice Freeman Palmer ($1.50) 
and William E.’ Hatcher ($1.50). The latter 
is especially fine in its appreciation of the 
spiritual, while the former gives a-fine glimpse 
of a life filled with helpfulness. The letters 
of Gilbert Little Stark, written while on a tour 
to the Orient, are wonderfully brilliant and 
well worth one’s time for reading. 


ROBERT, FRANCIS COYLE DADs 


Central Presbyterian Church, Denver. 

As to a few of the books which have been 
of most value to me in recent years I name 
the following, namely::, “Twice Born’ Men” 
($1.25); J. Brierley’s books; entitled “The 
Common Life,” “Eternal Religion,” “Ourselves 


. and.the Universe,’ ($1.40) ; also Dr.. Ballard’s 


book entitled “Miracles of Unbelief” ($1). 


Among the 


‘mention, almost at random, would be: 


CHARLES R. ERDMAN, 
___.. Princeton Theological Seminary. 
6 I confess that it is difficult to select, for 
there are so many different lines aiong which 
men may need aid. My particular work is that 
of Bible Study, and the first six books I would 
“The 


‘Standard Edition of the American Revised 


, 


Version” ($3 to $5); Nestle’s “Text of the 
Greek Testament” ($1.50) ; Davis’ “Bible Dic- 
tionary” ($2); “Progress of Doctrine in the 
New Testament,” by Bernard ($1.25); “The 
Divine Unity of the Scripture,” by Saphir 
($1.50) ; the books on Bible Study ‘by Pres. 
Moorehead, of Xenia Seminary. This last 
Suggestion opens up a vast field of literature 
in which it may be difficult to make selections. 
I have not mentioned devotional books nor 
books along the line of Christian work, but 
simply suggested these which have been most 
helpful to me in Bible Study. 
M. B. McNUTT; 
Dupage Presbyterian Church. 

These are the books that have influenced me 
most: “The Crises of the Christ,’ Morgan 
($1.50); “The Growing Pastor,’ McClure 


-(50c) ; “Yale Lectures on Preaching,’ Beecher 


($1.50) ; Longfellow’s Poems (70c); Shake- 
speare’s Poems (70c) Ruskin’s Works (70c). 

(We asked Rev. Mr. McNutt because he is 
one of the most successful country church 
pastors.) 


BISHOP THOMAS B. NEELY. 

At the North Ohio Conference held at 
Bucyrus, Bishop Neely in an address to the 
entering class took occasion to define what he 
considered a good working library. His list 
consisted of a Bible, a dictionary, a commen- 
tary, a concordance, an encyclopedia, a good 
magazine, a good daily paper or a condensed 
weekly paper. In commenting on this list he 


said that if a minister would learn all that was 


in the books he had named he would be a 
fairly well educated man. 

RUSSELL HH. CONWELL, 

_ Baptist Temple, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Edersheim’s “Life of Christ” ($2); Farrar’s 
“Tife of St. Paul” ($2); The Encyclopedia 
Brittanica; The Pulpit Commentary ($102). 
JAMES M. GRAY, 
Dean Moody Bible Institute. ~' 


_ There are not ten, eight or even six books 


in my library that “are used most frequently 
for reference.” There are only two that could 
be thus spoken of, the Bible and Webster’s 
dictionary ($12). Of course, I frequently 
refer to Bible dictionaries and commentaries 
and books on special themes, but there are 


‘none of them that stand out particularly in 


} 


their usefulness to me. 


R.A. TORREY. : 

The books in my library which have in- 
fluenced me most are: Finney’s Autobiography 
($1.25); Finney’s Revival Lectures ($1.25) ; 
Moody’s Sermons (30c per vol.) ; Sermons of 
Rev. Dan Baker; Andrew Murray’s “The 
Spirit of Christ” (35c); Andrew Murray's 
“Ministry of Intercession (75c) ; Andrew Mur- 


sray’s “With Christ in the School of Prayer” 


(35c) ; Blackstone’s “Jesus is Coming” (25c) ; 
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Bemen’s “Love Revealed” (75c). The books 
which are most frequently used for reference 
are “The Hebrew Bible,’ “The Greek New 
‘Lestament,” “The Septuagint,” “Strong’s Con- 
cordance,” “The Treasury of Scripture Knowl- 
edge” and the commentaries of Meyer (the 
German Meyer), Godet, Westcott, Alford and 
others. 
J. W. McGARVEY, 

President College of the Bible, Lexington, Ky. 

I now use very few books except Bible and 
Young’s Concordance ($5). For many years 
I made profitable use of The Bible Commen- 
tary ($15); Smith’s Bible Dictionary, 4 vols. 
($10); Lightfoot’s Epistles of Paul, 4 vols. 
($13); Englishman’s Greek Concordance. 
These have been my principal helps in many a 
hard struggle. 

F..D, POWER, 
Vermont Avenue Christian Church, Washing- 
tone DAG. 

Nave’s Topical Bible ($6) ; Biblical Encyclo- 
pedia, Gray and Adams ($14); Edersheim’s 
Life of Christ ($2); Farrar’s Life of Paul 
($2); Storr’s Divine Origin of Christianity 


($2). ; 
CHARLES C. ALBERTSON, 
Central Presbyterian Church, Rochester, N. Y. 

Before me on my table are always five 
copies of the Scriptures: Revised, Authorized, 
Christian Worker’s Testament, the Hebrew Old 
Testament and the Greek New Testament. 
Near at hand are the Geneva version—the 
Bible Shakespeare quotes—Calvin’s French 
version, and Luther’s German version. 

At my side is a revolving book case con- 
taining perhaps 100 volumes, namely, diction- 
aries of words, dates and terms, encyclopedia, 
Bible geography. - 

Hurst’s “Literature of Theology,” homiletical 
index, ($4). Trench’s “Notes on Parables and 
Miracles” ($1.25)... Broadus’ “History of 
Preaching” ($1.25). Storr’s “Divine Origin of 
Christianity” ($2). -Brooks’ “Bohlen Lectures 
on the Influence of Jesus” ($1.20)... Van 
Dyke’s “Gospel For an Age of Doubt” ($1.25). 
Van Dyke’s “Gospel For a World of Sin” 


($1.25). Mullin’s “Why is Christianity True” 
($1.50). Walker’s “Philosophy of the Plan of 
Salvation” (75c). Gunsaulus’ “Paths to 
Power” ($1.25). W. M. Taylor’s “Contrary 
Winds” ($1.75). Dale’s “Christian Doctrine” 
($1.50). Beecher’s: sermons are ever new. 


Parker’s expositions are perennially refresh- 
ing. Browning’s poetry is sacramental. 
Matheson’s devotional studies suggestive. 
ieee PIERS ON, 

Editor Missionary Review of the World. 

Alexander on the Psalms, Witness of 
Psalms to Christ. Saphir’s “Divine Unity of 
the Scriptures” ($1.50; Bernard’s “Progress 
of Development of Doctrine’ ($1.75); Moule 
on Romans, Expositor’s. Bible, ($1.50) ; 
Rotherham’s “Emphasized New Testament” 
($2); Alexander’s “Evidences of Christianity” 
($1); Keith on Prophecy (75c); Saphir on 
Hebrews ($2); Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress 
(70c). 

BISHOP WILLIAM A. QUAYLE. 

I could not put the matter as strongly as 

your question does, but may say that I find my 


thought continuously turning toward some 
such books as these, as the immensely vaseular 
books : WESLEY’S JOURNAL, BOS- 
WELL’S JOHNSON, Plato’s Works, Milton’s 
Prose Works, Browning, Shakespeare, Burke, 
Pascal, The BIBLE, of course. 


R. S. MacARTHUR. 
CALVARY BAPTIST= CHURCH, 
NEW YORK. 

In my college days, no book so influenced 
my thought and style as Macaulay’s Essays 
and Histories. I was also much affected in 
opinion and expression by my daily read- 
ing of Tennyson. I committed consider- 

able portions of Tennyson to memory. 

In the theological seminary, during a 
crisis in my life, I was greatly helped by 
Dr. Joseph Parker’s book, “Ecce Deus.” 

After entering the ministry, the Duke of 
Argyll’s books, “The Reign of Law,” and 
“The Unity of Creation,” were instructive 
and inspiring. 

A little later, I was influenced by Drum- 
mond’s “Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World.” When I first read that book I ex- 
pressed the opinion that it was the pre- 
cursor of a new epoch of thought as to our 
conception of unity of the universe. Its 
deeply religious spirit beautifully supple- 
mented its scientific affirmations. 

In still later years, “Great Poets and 
Their Theology,” by Dr. Augustus H. 
Strong, of the Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary, Rochester, N. Y., confirmed me in my 
previous conclusions, and opened great vis- 
tas of new thinking. This book is one of the 
ablest volumes of literary essays written on 
either side of the Atlantic since the best 
days of Macaulay, Matthew Arnold, and 
Carlyle. Another volume, by Dr. Strong, 
“Christ in Creation and Ethical Monism,” 
has been very helpful to me. 

The sermons and expositions of Dr. Ma- 
claren, and the sermons of Robertson were 
always suggestive and stimulating. A sim- 
ilar remark applies to the “People’s Bible,” 
by Dr. Joseph Parker. 


Book Notes 


World-Wide Sunday School Work is the 
official report of the World’s Sixth Sunday 
School Convention held in Washington, It 
gives as much of that great convention as it 
is possible for paper and print to convey. 

The Beauty of Every Day is the latest help- 
ful book by Dr, J. R. Miller, giving everybody 
a cheery message, inspiring every common day. 
Price 65 cents net. Postage 8 cents. Thos. 
Y Crowell & Co., New York City, 

Sally Ann’s Experience is a reprint of Eliza 
Calvert Hall’s famous story of an ancient 
‘wrong to womankind. Price, net, 50 cents. 
Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon street, Boston 
Mass. . : 

The Unity of Religions. A Popular Dis- 
cussion of Ancient and Modern Beliefs, is a 
series of lectures by well-known scholars be- 
fore a class in Applied Christianity held in 
connection with the Bible School of the Mount 
Morris Baptist Church, New York City. The 
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Si 


lecturers were college presidents and profes-_ 
Price $2.00, postage 
20 cents. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York 


sors, priests and rabbis. 


City. 


Lyman Abbott, D. D., editor of the Outlook, 
I have read “Twice-Born Men” ($1.25) | 


says: 
with great interest. 


I wonder that theologians — 


| 


i 


in their discussion of the “evidences” do not 
look more to the demonstration of the spiritual — 


power of the living Christ. 
This is the leading book of the year, and 


is recommended by Prof. Coe, J. Wilbur Chap-— 


man, Dr. Parkhurst and Norman Duncan. — 


Fleming H. Revell Co., N. Y., is the pub- 
lisher. ¢ 
The Last Days of Pompeti, by Lord Lytton, 


is a volume of The People’s Library, reprints — 


of famous English classics, with attractive 
binding and easily-read print. 1 
Cassell & Co., Ltd., New York City. 


Price 25 cents. 


In the Master’s Country, a Geographical Aid | 


to the Study of the Life of Christ, by Martha 


Tarbell, is a text-book made attractive to the — 


pupils by good paper and print, charts, outline 
maps, colored maps, and pictures, reproductions 
of Underwood photographs. There are also 
suggestions for pupils’ home map-work and 
review test questions. Price 50 cents net. 
George H. Doran Co., 35 W 32nd street, New 
York City. 
“THE PASTOR HIS OWN 
EVANGELIST.” 
This is the most important book we have 
published since “One Hundred Revival Ser- 
mons,” the advance sale being larger. 


I want every reader of the Expositor to ~ 
own “The Pastor His Own Evangelist” for | 


it will go a long way towards making your 
special services successful. 

Order a copy now and pay $2.00 for it on re- 
ceipt of same. Or you may renew your Ex- 
positor subscription and secure a copy for 
$3.25, to be paid on receipt of the book, but 
give us your renewal now. 

If you are not more than pleased with the 
book, send it back postpaid, with your name 
on, and we will cancel the order. How many 
books will stand this test? FF. M. Barton, 
Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


GRADED LESSONS. 

Our Evangel Graded Teacher’s Guides and 
the scholar’s note books are meeting a pleasing 
reception. In New York state 24 per cent 
of the schools are using graded lessons. In 
the west the percentage is not so high. But 
they will increase until 50 per cent of the 
schools use them. 

The advantages outweigh the disadvantages, 
and the more progressive schools are adopt- 
ing them. Sign the blank below, if you are 
interested. 

F. M. Barton, Publisher, Caxton Bldg., Cleve- 
land, O. 

I am interested in the new International 
Graded Lessons for my Sunday School. Send 
me particulars as to how I can adopt them 
without expense for the first three months. 
Address 
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Through the Back Door of the Ministry 


(Some extracts from a minister’s letters 
given in The Congregationalist show some- 
thing of the inner side of life in a parsonage, 
offer a glimpse of the severest trial, and, 
finally, let us see the real motives of a true 
minister of the Church of God.) 

- You will receive a slight shock when I 
tell you that for me the back door of the min- 
istry stands ajar, and I am about to pass out. 

I did not decide to take the step without en- 
deavoring to find a suitable field in the min- 
istry. For the past two months I have tried 
as earnestly and as vigorously as a man 
rightfully could to secure a congenial field. I 
refused to candidate. I made up my mind that 
if five years of reasonably successful pastoral 
work in this state were not sufficient recom- 
mendation, I would turn to something else. 

But I supplied a church while a man it had 
called was considering his decision, and found 
that it had heard eleven candidates before 
voting at all. One man was too short; an- 
other captured their fancy by two brilliant 
“sermons, but almost before the “Amen” of the 
benediction he hopped off the platform and 
rushed to the door to shake hands with the 
outgoing congregation. He was considered 
undignified, so was passed by. Another man 
who has had a successful ten-year pastorate in 
—— was liked, but it was learned that he had 
spent five weeks at a sanitarium on account 
of broken health within the year, so he was 
passed by as not robust enough. Another, a 
graduate of Yale Seminary, made a good im- 
pression until a deacon, peeking through his 
fingers at prayer time, caught him reading his 
‘prayers. He, too, joined the procession of 
undesirables. One man did not pronounce 
‘the last word of his sentences distinctly, an- 
other spoke from notes. 

How can a young man be persuaded to enter 
the ministry when the churches so treat the 
men already in the ministerial ranks? ‘ 

That the back dcor of the ministry is 
claiming a large percentage of our college and 
seminary trained men is indicated by the record 
of the five men from my own class. A. is 
professor of economics at College; B. is 
treasurer of ——; C. is boys’ secretary of the 
——yY. M. C. A;; D. is representing travel 
tours on the coast, and now your humble ser- 
vant is preparing to steal away into educa- 
tional work. 

I firmly believe that some radical changes 
must be made in the methods of supplying 
vacant churches with pastors. 


x kK x 


_ (Two months later.) 

I have been asked to come East and preach, 
with a view to a call, before a very good 
church. It is one that I would love to serve, 
and believe that I could build it up. But it 
‘out of the question for me to think of going. 
It would cost me $150 to make the trip, and 
if I happened to be turned down, as I very 

asily might, it would not only be humiliating, 
‘ut disastrous financially. If I could receive 
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a call from such a church without having to 
present myself in dress parade, I would not 
hesitate to accept it. I was also asked to take 
a church in a little mining town. It was a 
needy field, offering $300 a year less than I 
had ever received. I wanted to preach and 
would have accepted a call if they would have 
extended one on my record of five years’ 
reasonably successful work in the same Asso- 
ciation, but they wanted me to come and can- 
didate. I declined and accepted: the position 
here, because had looked me up and of- 
fered me the position on what he knew of 
my work. He didn’t ask me to come and 
candidate. or apd Be 
(Four months later.) 

Like the cat that came back because it could 
not stay away, I am returning to my first love, 
the ministry. No decree of divorce was ever 
granted, but I will admit there was something 
of an estrangement. However, I am satisfied 
that-I can only be happy in the work to which 
I was dedicated, and have accepted a call to 
First Congregational Church of ——. Mr. 
here thinks I am making a mistake, and 
offered me a raise of $300 at once and $200 
more the first of next year if I would stay 
with educational work. It looked pretty good 
when the cost of living is so high, but I de- 
cided to “follow the gleam” at any cost. I 
know that I will return to my work with a 
new zest from having had an opportunity to 
come in touch with the problems of the 
church from the layman’s standpoint and 
from being starved a little for some of the 
joys that only a pastor can know. 

* Ok Ok 


(Two pastors in New England have lately 
left the ministry, upon which fact Zion’s 
Herald comments as follows:) 

Two clergymen hereabouts have demitted 
the ministry for secular occupations. Rev. 
William C. Peck, of Winchendon (Unitarian), 
gives up his pastorate to become a clerk in a 
Boston banking house. The gist of his long 
indictment against the church is found in the 
“indifference of church people to the practical 
applications of the teaching of Jesus Christ.” 
Is it surprising that the Jesus of Unitarianism 
should not have a very strong grip of obliga- 
tion upon the people? Rev. David Frank 
Atherton, of North Abington (Congregation- 
al), has resigned his pastorate to become a 
floor manager of a Boston department store. 
His complaint against the churches is that 
they pay. such small salaries. Well, if a man 
goes into the ministry for the compensation 
he is to receive, it is not surprising that he 
demits his vocation. No man should enter 
the ministry who has not the sublime passion 
to serve the people that lifts him above all 
selfish and secular considerations. 

x Ok Ok 


(The Pittsburg Christian Advocate re- 


minds us that we may not put implicit con- 
fidence in all reports we find in the daily 


press.) 


It will be remembered that several weeks 
ago a circumstantial dispatch was published 
broadcast over the country telling that at the 
coming session of the Upper Iowa Conference, 
since held, fifty-seven of the best young men 
of that body were to leave the ministry on 
account of poor financial support. The Rev. 
C. L; Smith, of Canton, O., wrote to the 
minister at Charles City, the seat of the Con- 
ference, inquiring as the correctness of the 
statement. We are permitted to print his 
reply, as follows: 

The editorial inclosed is false in statement 
and vicious in intent. The session of our 
Upper Iowa Conference just closed was the 
happiest and most heartening for many years. 
Only two men took supernumerary relations— 
annd those for health reasons—and none rée= 
tired, nor even hinted at such a thing. Fewer 
places were left to be supplied than any other 
year since-1901. Though our year was short- 
ened by three weeks on account of early date, 
practically all salaries were in, many of them 


raised, and many benevolences advanced. — 
: ie *x *K  * 2 


(H. A. Bridgman, in The Congregationalist, 


brings in a suggestion from Scotland that 
oO 


might better matters in the rural districts 
our own land.) 


In Scotland particularly the continuance of | 
all that is best in the old religious order is 
guaranteed by the type of ministers now to be 
found in the United Free Church. I consider 
them the ablest body of ministers connected 


with any Protestant religious organization in 


the world today. - 


The fact, too, that they are fairly well com-— 
pensated tends to allay incipient unrest. The 
each minister, 
however obscure his own parish, is guaranteed _ 


sustentation fund whereby 


about seven hundred dollars a year makes 
for’ the permanence and contentment of the 


ministry; removes many irritating causes of 
jealousy afid enables men to be content with 


small charges in parishes of moderate attrac- 


tiveness. 


Religious Review of Reviews. Sn 


The figures given by the Committee on Sabs. 


bath Observance to the Presbyterian General 
Assembly to the effect that in New York City 
alone emplovees are compelled to work seven 
days a week in 3,726 restaurants, 290 hotels, 1,905 
drug stores, 712 florist shops, 2,550 cigar stores, 
1,600 news stands, 2,000 delicatessen stores, 
1,726 confectionery shops, 2,500 bakeries, 100 
garages, 1,037 livery stables, the aggregate 
number of Sunday employees being not less 
than 300,000. Might not Christians help in 
some way to cut down that Sunday work? 


The largest prayer meeting we have ever 
heard cf was held some time ago, not in 
America as we would suppose, but in “heathen” 
Korea. It was held in the Yua Mot Kol 
Church in Seoul. It was a dark and rainy 
night, but there were 1,000 people in attend- 
ance. A Korean led the meeting. An Ameri- 
can who was in attendance says, “it was worth 
going far to hear these Christians pray.”— 
Flerald of Light. 


: Of the list of one thousand successful men 
in the United States—inventors, capitalists, and 


so on, according to the juvenile court record, — 


only one in twenty was of wealthy parents who 
gave hin a start. The farmers’ sons num- 
hered 200, or one-fifth of all. 


Much © js about 


said waste in 


planting 


churches of different denominations in small ” 


communities, A joint committee of forty, tep- 
resenting twenty-one denominations, undertook 
an investigation of conditions in Colorado to 
discover whether or not there was such dupli- 
cation of religious privileges and “waste” of 
missionary funds in that state. The report of 
findings gives little or no support to the fa- 
miliar charge. It was found that there are 133 
towns having populations of from 150 to 1,000 
which have no Protestant church of any sort. 
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The chairmen of the commissions of the 


Methodist Episcopal Church, of the Methodist — 
Protestant Church, and of the Methodist Epis-_ 
copal Church, South, on federation, have called 
a joint meeting of their commissions in Balti- 
more, November 30, to consider.a closer rela~ 


tion between the branches of Methodism. The 
three chairmen are Bishop Earl Cranston, Dr. 
T. H. Lewis and Bishop A. W. Wilson. 

* * x 


| 
| 


A new $200,000 Y. M. C. A. building has just — 


been opened in Mexico City with the presence | 


of President Diaz and his cabinet. 
*  K- * 


The first foothold of the English in the 
present Dominion of Canada was obtained in 
1710 when a British army captured the French 
town of Port Royal—now Annapolis—on the 
coast of Nova Scotia. Soon after the British 
troops occupied the place, their chaplain con- 
ducted divine service according to the ritual of 
the Church: of England, and from that date 
the Anglican. Church in Canada counts its an- 
nals. To celebrate the bi-centenary Canadian 
Episcopalians met in church congress in Hali- 
fax, the first gathering of the sort ever con- 
vened in Canada. The celebration was also 
made ithe occasion of dedicating the new An- 
glican cathedral in Halifax, an imposing struc- 
ture 250 feet in length, on an eminence over- 
looking the famous harbor of the city.. The 
visits of the bishop of London, the bishop of 
Glasgow and the bishop of Massachusetts gave 
international importance to the occasion, and 
interdenominational significance was lent it by 
the cordial address of Dr. Forrest, moderator 
of the Presbyterian General Assembly, at one 
of the sessions of the congress. 

ti * Ok x 

Seventy-five years ago the Rev. Robert Frew 
was ordained minister of the St.Ninian’s Pres- 
byterian Church in Stirling, Scotland. He 
nas just died at the age ‘of ninety-eight, still 


a 


4 pastor of the samechurch. Though largely 
_ freed from. pastoral duties in recent years, he 
‘continued unto the last to preach occasionally. 
Hip oko Pek 2 


* 


_ The free churches:of Sweden have recently 
_ met in annual conference enjoying a fraternal 
_ session. The earliest Baptist church in Sweden 


i 


was organized in 1848, the-first Methodist in 
1865 and the first Congregational a little later. 


‘ These churches now number 1,283 with a mem- 
_ bership of about 100,000, 


They have 552. or: 


dained ministers and twice that number of 


- Jay preachers. 


They carry on 2,660 Sunday 


_ Schools in which are 123,000 pupils and there 


societies. 


and Palestine. 


are in their congregations 667 young people’s 
¢ The Baptists are the most.numerous, 
reporting a membership of 50,000 in. 600 
churches. The Methodists have 18,000. mem- 
bers. The Swedish Congregationalists. carry 
on mission work among the Lapps, Mongolians 
and other non-Caucasian races. The Scan- 
dinavian Methodists do mission work in Africa 
Formerly these independent 


_ churches met with much opposition, but of late 


royal family. 


_ years peace and good-will has marked the re- 
lations of all with the established church—a 


condition promoted by the liberality of the 


* * x 
‘The Baptists and. Presbyterians jointly sup- 


-port a hospital in Iloilo, Philippine Islands, and 


the Methodists and Presbyterians have a union 


theological seminary in Manila. 
a4 wee belee 


Eight denominations were represented by 


the fourteen persons who recently united with 


the Union Church of Cristobal, Canal Zone, 

Rev. Carl -H. Elliott, pastor. 
* OK 

“Kighty-four” Presbyterian Church; Penn- 

sylvania, which draws its attendance largely 

from a country parish, has had a local assembly 

extending over six days, including one Sunday, 


with a service each evening. There were lec- 


tures and addresses by qualified men and wom- 
en, on sttbjects pertaining to rural life, with a 
Sunday morning sermon on some Bible theme 


and an “evening 
aid. obtainable. : .- 3 

In four months of this year. eighty-four 
medals were awarded to English Boy Scouts 
for gallantry in saving life, largely a result of 
teaching scouts to swim and to rescue the 
drowning. 


song service with the best 


* Ok OR 
In one-of the, public schools of Washington 
are three children of the Persian royal family, 
aged twelve, fifteen and sixteen. 
* OK Ox 
The Jnteriar and the Westminster have uni- 
ted under the new name of the Continent. The 
intention is to furnish a newspaper for the 
Présbyterians of the whole nation. Dr, No- 
lan R. Best ‘remains the editor, with Dr. R. S. 
iTolmes as contributing editor. ; 
* OO 
Dr. Samuel W. Zwemer has just returned 
to his mission work in Arabia, that of the Re- 
tormed Church in America. Dr. Zwemer is 
undoubtedly the foremost American authority 
on the Moslem world. 
*, Kx 
For the first time in the history of London 
the new lord mayor, Sir Thomas Vesey Strong, 
is a total abstainer. : 
Dr. Wayland Hoyt, a well-known Baptist 
clergyman and author, died recently as the re- 
sult of a ‘carriage accident last summer. 


VERY FEW PREACHERS CAN AFFORD a 


library as valuable as that from which the 
expositions of the lessons are gleaned for 
The World Evangel—and fewer still can find 
the time we spend on the gleaning. Subscribe 
for them and file them. 
F. M. Barton, Publisher, Cleveland, O. 

Send me The Werld Evangel one year, and 
add 50 cents to my Expositor account. I 
will pay it when I renew my Expositor sub- 
scription. 


Dr. James Russell Miller—Successful Pastor and Author 


ALLEN 


Th story of the inception and development 


-of the St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, Phila- 


_ delphia, is more like a dream of the imagina- 


_ tion than a real happening of the present time. 


eA 
“roamed at will over a vacant lot 


little more than ten years ago goats 
in West 
Philadelphia, busy men made short cuts across 
it to and from their work, and little children 
found it a pleasant playground. A small tent 
was erected upon a portion of it and evan- 
gelistic services were held. With the thought 


only of making this temporary enterprise as 
successful as possible, Dr. J. R. Miller, Edi- 


torial Superintendent of the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication and Sabbath School 
Work, was invited to conduct the services. 


This was the commonplace beginnings; but 


‘nothing in Dr. Miller’s hands is common- 


place. ,He has dedicated himself so compiete- 


SUTHERLAND. 


ly to the service of the Master that almost 
everything he undertakes blossoms into suc- 
cess. The work grew in a most remarkable 
manner. Today the lot is covered by a hand- 
some stone church of metropolitan propor- 
tions, with up-to-date accessories second to 
none in the city. From a few neglected peo- 
ple gathered beneath the humble tent, the 
church now has a membership of about 1,350, 
with a school membership of above 1,200. All 
this, under God, has been due largely to the 
wisdom, zeal and devotion of Dr. Miller, who 
since the first of the year has been assisted in 
the work by Dr. J. Beveridge Lee. 


Dr. Miller has had phenomenal success as a 
church builder.. It was largely through his 
efforts while pastor there, that the great Beth- 
any church received the impulse that has 
made it one of the largest churches of the 


country. Subsequently, he became connected 
with the Holland Memorial Presbyterian 
Church at the time of its organization, with 
a membership of some 200, and left it with a 
membership of 1,200, a plant valued at above 
$150,000, and an endowment of $40,000. 

As a pastor, Dr. Miller is known and be- 
loved by many. Although working at his desk 
all day in connection with the Board of Pub- 
lication, he has managed to keep in close touch 
with his people by visiting them in the even- 
ings. He calls on from eight to a dozen fam- 
ilies almost every evening. 


Above most men, Dr. Miller knows the 
value of a consecrated pen in pastoral work. 
He never forgets his people either in their 
sorrow or their joy. A marriage anniversary, 
the coming of a little babe, or other joyous 
occasion, is almost sure to bring with it to the 
happy home a bit of cheer from Dr. Miller; 
and the anniversary of the day when the death 
angel came, or any other great sorrow hung 
its pall over heart and home, a letter full of 
love, hope and encouragement is almost sure 
to come from this busy pastor. Then, too, he 
does not forget those who are struggling with 
heavy burden or temptation; and he always 
has the encouraging word for the young men 
who are trying to make themselves useful in 
prayer meetings and other church work. A(ft- 
er such efforts an encouraging word or note 
is almost sure to follow from Dr. Miller. Nor 
are his efforts in this connection confined to 
his own people, but many outside of his own 
congregation have been comforted and cheered 
by the timely words of encouragement from 
his pen. 

At a great meeting held in the Academy of 
Music, Philadelphia, by Torrey and Alexander 
some few years ago, some one referred to 
having received a helpful letter from Dr. 
Miller, which had enabled him to overcome a 
besetting temptation. Mr. Alexander imme- 
diately spoke of this helpful phase of Dr. 
Miller’s work, and then asked, “How many 
of you here tonight ever received a kindly 
letter from Dr. Miller?” It was a remarka- 
ble scene that followed, for from all parts 
of the house hands were raised, showing 
that many had been reached and helped in 
this way. 

And yet, in one way, all this is but a small 
part of Dr. Miller’s real work. As Editorial 
Superintendent of the Board of Publication 
and Sabbath School Work, he reaches many 
thousands through its widely extended publi- 
cations; and this is a task that would, ordina- 
rily, occupy all the time of the average man; 
but Pr. Mllier is no ordinary man. In ad- 
dition to giving so much of his time to this 
work and to that of the church, a work that 
is constantly interrupted by calls and in many 
other ways, he yet finds the opportunity to 
write religious books of the most stimulating 
and helpful character, books which are lit- 
erally read by the hundreds of thousands in 
this and other lands. 

Some years ago, when Dr. Miller was in 
San Francisco on a brief visit, he was intro- 
duced to a Chinaman, who evinced the great- 


est delight upon seeing him, “' i 
you!” he exclaimed, and rushing into his house 


“Why I o 


a 
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he came out with several volumes of Dr. — 


Miller’s books, and declared that he had read 
them all with great interest. L 
through Russia saw copies of Dr. Miller’s 
works on a table in the royal palace in St. 
Petersburg and was told that they were read 
by the royal family. These works, which are 
now represented by many hundreds of thou- 
sands of volumes, have been translated into 
all the prominent languages. 


% 


A traveler — 


: 
: 
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The charm of Dr. Miller's writings lies in 


He rarely uses 
He believes 


their remarkable simplicity. 
words of more than one syllable. 
in the gospel of cheer, hope and of love. 
is an optimist of the purest and best kind. 


He believes in God and in God’s power to help _ 


here and now. 

Dr. Miller is always at the office daily be- 
fore his clerks, and he is always the last to 
leave. He denies himself to no one. The 


pumblest person, whether he be one of his | 


own people or an entire stranger, is abso- 
lutely free to come to him for comfort and 
encouragement, and these he never fails to 
give. Little children are not afraid in his 
kindly presence, and fearlessly climb upon his 
lap to receive his affectionate caresses; and 
yet some of our wisest men come to him for 
counsel and suggestion. Thus, through his 
world-wide sympathies, he is able to under- 
stand the heart of a little child, and, at the 
same time, bring cheer and comfort to many 
whom the world calls great. What a bless- 
ing it is thus to be able to touch human life 
so hopefully. Dr. Miller has long since learned 
the truthfulness of the line: 

“Just the art of being kind is all the great 

world needs.” 

It is by his constant application of this teach- 
ing that he has become the comforting and 
helpful friend of many hundreds of people. 


As an encourager of the young, Dr. Miller | 


has but few equals. There are many today 
who owe their usefulness in life to his encour- 
aging words. He is quick to see the good in 
any one, and if one has a laudable ambition, 
he never fails to lend the helping hand toward 
its attainment. Many in our pulpits, banks, 
schools ;and other places of trust owe their 
positions to Dr. Miller’s earnest efforts in 
their behalf. 

In no place, however, is Dr. Miller quite 
such a comfort and inspiration as in the sick 
room. If there is any hope for the patient 


Dr. Miller is sure to point it out and the — 


sufferer soon gets the contagion and is already 
helpfully advanced on the road to recovery 
by his simple presence; but if the mark of 
death is in the sick chamber no man more 
than Dr. Miller can bring the words that will 
sooth the dying pillow, or that will ease the 
hearts that are breaking over the anticipation 
of the coming bereavement. 

Like his blessed Master, this gentle, manly 
man goes about “doing good.” He is tireless 
in his ministrations. For thirteen years he 
did not take a vacation; and by his intense 
application he has been able to perform an 
amount of work that is almost incredible. 
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Expository Preaching —What It Is 


BY-REV..F. B.UMEYER,’ B.A. 


THE SECOND OF SIX ARTICLES ON THE NEEDS, PLANS AND METHODS OF 
EXPOSITORY PREACHING WITH EXAMPLES. 


There are many kinds of preaching, and 
he is the wise and successful man who knows 


_ how to vary them. As the husbandman ro- 


tates his crops, and adopts many methods to 


extract the utmost response from the soil, so 


in the spiritual realm “the vetches are beaten 
out with a staff and the cummin with a rod.” 
(Isa. 38 :23.) 

Our Lord’s first sermon was an example of 
the topical method. He read out his text, in- 
terpreted it, drew out the doctrine of it, illus- 
trated it by Scripture examples, and was pro- 
ceeding to apply it, when he was interrupted 
by the mad fury of his audience. Biographical 
preaching has found a chief exponent in our 
day in the masterly analysis of character given 
by Dr. Whyte, of Edinburgh, laying hold of 
the salient features and characteristics, and 
enforcing them for imitation. or warning. 


_ Doctrinal preaching used to be more in vogue 


that it is, and found noble examples especially 
in the Scotch pulpits. It is a great treat to 
hear a sermon that gathers together various 


portions of Scripture, and builds on their col- 


lation and comparison some sublime aspect of 
Divine truth, much as a scientist would from 
a number of isolated instances deduce the 
great natural law which co-ordinates them. 
It is well, sometimes, to have recourse to 
the Hvurtatory method, in which the preacher 
exhorts his. congregation to some neglected 


duty, to repent, to administer their property 


with more punctilious care for the claims of 
God, or to undertake some fresh field of ac- 
tivity. But among all, these Expository 
Preaching should have a very conspicuous 
place. It should be the standing dish; nay, it 
is the table on which all the dishes are placed. 
From the point of view of this paper, there is 
no reason why each of the foregoing should 
not find a place in the scheme of expository 
discourse. 

Probably the ideal is that followed by the 


late Dr. W. M. Taylor, of New York, who 


said: “My own practise has been, for many 
years, to give up one of the services of each 
Lord’s Day to the systematic exposition of 
some book of Scripture, leaving the other free 
for the presentation of such subjects as may 
be suggested by the occurrences of the times, 
or the circumstances of my people. This divi- 
sion I have felt to be not only very convenient, 
but also extremely serviceable.” 

It is necessary to indicate the mistakes that 
have been made in regard to the nature of 
the kind of preaching for which we plead— 
mistakes which have brought it into disre- 
pute in many quarters. We do not mean, for 
instance, that the preacher should take a 


longer or shorter chapter and preface his 


remarks by saying, “Dear brethren, I propose 
to make a few remarks on this portion o? 
Scripture,” and so proceed to utter a few 
pious platitudes about the successive verses. 
This is milk and water with a vengeance, es- 
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pecially water, and that not hot. If the man 
of the world were to drop into such a parody 
of preaching, he might fairly go off after the 
first five minutes, thinking that religion might 
do well enough for women and children, but 
had nothing for him. A preacher of that sort, 
giving a lecture on the Minor Prophets, came 
finally to the book of Amos. “We have now 
come to Amos,” he said, “what shall we do . 
with him?” A man sitting in the rear of the 
house said, loud enough to be heard by his 
neighbors, “He can have my seat, for I’m 
going home.” This is one great advantage in 
open-air preaching, the audience departs unless 
there is enough honey to attract and keep the 
bees. 

Still less, by expository preaching, do we 
mean that the preacher should give an exhaus- 
tive, and exhausting digest of all the com- 
mentaries, to which he has access. Congrega- 
tions want results, and not the process by 
which they are acquired. It is necessary, of 
course, that the expository preacher should 
regard his paragraph or chapter under all the 
varying lights flashed on it from different 
minds, but there is no need to marshall all 
these venerable and learned men in the pulpit, 
and give them the opportunity of demolishing 
one another. When people want. food, they 
are impatient with learned discussions as to th 
most wholesome dietary. 

It is also a mistaken view of expository 
preaching which leads the minister to dwell 
minutely and particularly on every point in 
the Scripture with which he is dealing. Pre- 
raphaelite painting has its merits, but in these 
hurrying days it is necessary to concentrate 
the mind on some one striking figure or con- 
ception. Men will not stop to count the num- 
ber of petals in a daisy. : 

It is also possible when expository preaching 
is rightly practised to combine the. didactic 
with the passionate, teaching with intensity, 
and explanation with appeal. John Knox was 
a prince among expositors. Indeed it is to 
him that Scotland owes the custom still ob- 
served. by the majority of its ministers, of 
devoting at least one of their discourses on 
each Lord’s Day to the regular and _consecu- 
tive exposition of some book of Scripture. 
™ the First Book of Discipline, which was 
drawn up mainly by him, we have the follow- 
ing direction: “We think it most expedient 
that the Scriptures be read in order—that 1s, 
that some one book of the Old and the New 
Testaments be begun, and orderly read to the 
end. And the same we judge of preaching, 
where the minister for the most part remam- 
cth in one place; for this skipping and divaga- 
tion from place to place, be it in reading or be 
it in preaching, we judge not so profitable to 
edify the church.” But that exposition in his 
hands was no languid, life-less or scholastic 
explanation of the passage under consideration 
is clear from this graphic description of him 


in his last days by James Melville: “I heard 
him teach the prophecies of Daniel that sum- 
mer and the winter following. In the open- 
ing of his text he was moderate for the space 
of half an hour; but when he entered on the 
application he made me so to shiver (Scottice, 
‘qrue’) and tremble that I could not hold my 
pen to write. He was very weak, but before 
he had done with his sermon he was so active 
and vigorous, that it seemed as if he would 
knock the pulpit in pieces (Scottice, ‘ding the 
pulpit in blads’) and flie out of it.’ Where- 
ever he labored, his method was the same. 
The English Ambassador at the Court of 
Scotland described what he had himself seen, 
when he wrote to Cecil: “I assure you the 
voice of one man is able in an hour to put 
more life in us than six hundred trumpets 
blustering in our ears.” 

We are now able in the light of these dis- 
tinctions, to define Expository Preaching, as 
the consecutive treatment of some book or 
extended portion of Scripture, on which the 
preacher has concentrated head and heart, 
brain and brawn, over which he has thought 
and wept and prayed, until it has yielded up 
its inner secret, and the spirit of it has passed 
into his spirit. That passion, which we were just 
remarking in John Knox, revealed itself in 
Rutherford and Chalmers, in Cairns and Caird. 
It is not an artifice nor a trick, it is probably 
the possession of a man’s nature by the Spirit 
which hides in true and sacred words, as 
sparks lie hid in flint. It is thus that the spirit 
of nature is concealed from ail save her woo- 
ers, who wait patiently until she coyly drops 
her veil and shows her face. The highest 
point of sermon-utterance is when’a preacher 
is “possessed” and certainly, in the judgment 
of the writer, such possession comes oftenest 
and easiest to 4 man who has lived, slept, 
walked and eaten in fellowship with a passage 
for the best part of a week. 

But let us consider more particularly the 
method adopted by the Expository Preacher. 
We will suppose that he had been led to choose 
either the Book of Exodus or the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. He will perhaps have made his 
selection for the coming antumn and winter, 
hefore he starts on his summer vacation. With 
all his other preparations for golf, or fishing, 
cr camping out, he takes a handy pocket copy 
of the chosen Scripture. On the moor or in 
the hammock, within sound of the break of 
the waves or of the crunching of glaciers, he 
reads it again and again, until the central les- 
son, the motif, begins to reveal itself. The 
next step is to roughly divide the matter under 
some general divisions, which will be broken 
up ultimately into smaller and yet smaller 
ones, the one condition being that each para- 
graph or chapter shall contain one complete 
thought, 

For instance, I am now at work with the 
look of Exodus. Sometimes a few verses 
give me concisely and completely all that 1s 
needed for an effective sermon, as for example 
2:23-25, or 6:2-9. But at another time, the 
whole chapter must be compressed into one 
discourse, as ch. 18, which could not be sub- 
divided -without serious detriment-to the sym- 
metry and force of the lesson it contains. The 
Epistle; to the Hebrews is one of the easiest 
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books in the Bible for division and subdivi- 


sion, The least intelligent after reading it 
once or twice can see the natural compart- 


ments of this wonderful treatise; but the 


pieces of separate mosaic combine in a pic- 
ture to which each is necessary, and none is 
complete without the rest. 1 
cess of parcelling out the rich tract of land 


before us, is one of the most fascinating ex- 


periments of the preacher’s life; and he con- 


trives, as far as possible, that in every portion 


there should be a tiny bit of mountain moor- 
land with its heather, some granite rocks, sorne 


foothills, corn for the gleaners, and flowers 


for the children. ¥: : 

When one has made one’s own divisions, it 
is time to turn to see what.others have done 
in the same directions. Often what seemed to 
be the best and most original of your find- 
ings will have been anticipated. Not unfre- 
quently ‘you ‘will alight on the divisions of a 


Maclaren or a Storrs $0 perfect that you can- 


not but stibstitute it for your own. Generally 


Pebneaenaseres 


tc 60h ene aT 


This earliest pro-— 


i 


Hl 


the collision of another man’s brain with yours 


will «strike otf some fresh conception, which 


carries the likeness of the father and mother 


of its parentage. 
When this is settled, a great deal is settled. 
The land has been divided among the tribes, 
and the tribes into families, and the families 
into individual plots. It only remains to dis- 
cover the pivot sentence in the next group of 
verses, which you are proposing to treat. That 
phrase pivot- sentence is absolutely important. 
There is in each paragraph one sentence on 
which it resolves; or a point on which it im- 
pinges like the rocking stones, left by the 
glacier period in balance, as though angels had 
been playing at a pastime of herculean feats. 


i 


‘It is a mistake for the preacher to read outa ~ 


whole long paragraph as the text of his ser- 
mon. Should he do so, the ordinary mind 
wearily anticipates a long discourse, and all 


the boys and girls, who are expected to repeat — 


or write out the text as a Sunday task, wince. 
The text should be appetising, like the liquors, 
which I am told are taken by bon-vivants be- 
fore their meals. It should be terse and crisp, 
bright and short, easily remembered and quot- 
able. In every chapter and paragraph, there is 
one such. In that mentioned from the Book 
of Exodus, the chord or keynote is struck in 
“Be thou for the people God-ward.” 
preacher announces this as his text, attention 
is awakened and interest excited. People won- 
der what he will make of it; and the stranger 
within the gates will not suppose that the 
sermon is one of a series. 


If the 


It is a profound mistake for the Expository | 


Preacher to spend any time in recapitulation. 
Me ought never to utter the phrase, “As I was 
saving last Sunday.” There is no need for it, 
and it only conveys an immediate sense of the 
incompleteness of the present address. Each 
sermon should be complete in itself; and 
should not require to be propped up against 
another to make it stand. Equally unsuitable 
is it to talk of what you may have-to say next 
Sunday, uniess under special circumstances, 
sich as the immensity of the theme, of which 
you could only give one aspect. But these 
tricks for catching audiences are not the best. 


Give the people something worth coming for, 


ed they will come.- At the same time, it is 
_ undeniable that young regular hearers will be- 
come interested, as soon as they see that their 
pastor is pursuing a regular line of study 
and teaching, and will make every endeavor 
not to miss one link in the chain of thought. 
_ When the pivot-text is chosen, it is desirable, 
so far as possible, to weave into the structure 
/of the sermon all the main points of the sur- 
rounding paragraph. There is no absolute law 
in the matter, except one’s own sense of the 
fitness of things. Just as all the objects in the 
field of vision focus in the lens of the eye, 
and finally in the minute filament of the optic 
“nerve, so the thoughts, images, and suggestions 
of the context should pass through the chosen 
motto’ to the heart of the people. 

‘The main burden of all our preaching, as we 
hhave seen, must be Jesus Christ, and the éx- 
‘positor questions often how much of Christ 
there is present, and how he can make him 
known. He remembers that the Lord told his 
critics that Moses wrote of him (John 5:46), 
and that he interpreted to the two who walked 
to Emmaus in ail the Scriptures the things 
concerning himself (Luke 25:27). Did -not 
_ the Angel that showed the beloved Apostle the 
crowding glories of the unseen, assure him 
that the testimony of Jesus was the spirit of 

prophecy? (Rev. 19:10.) 

- Expository preachers have the two exper- 
gences set forth in our Lord’s Parables. Some- 
times when they start on the preparation of 
their sermon, seeking the goodly pearls of 
truth, they suddenly come on oné of- great 
price, which ‘so éxcels the others, that they 
lose sight of all the rest, and sell all for the 
excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus 
their Lord. The paragraph becomes a ‘veri- 
table fransfguration mountain, on which they 


lose sight even of Moses and Elijah, and see 
no man but Jesus only. At other times they 
resemble the ploughman, represented in the 
alternate parable, who was ploughing over a 
hard and rather uninteresting field, and sud- 
denly heard his plough clink against metal. 
Immediately he dropped the ploughtail and ran 
forward to see what he had struck. He had 
alighted on a strong metal chest, containing the 
savings of. a life, which the owner had buried 
for safety, but had died suddenly without giv- 
ing the clue of its whereabouts to his children. 
Many a track of Scripture, when we first read 
it Over, seems as though it were hardly worth 
considering, and then the hidden Christ is sud- 
denly discovered, and to have found him is to 


_have come on a mine of treasure from which 


the whole congregation will be enriched on the 
following Lord’s Day. 

It was said of Philip Henry that he did not 
shoot the arrow of the word over the heads 
of his audience, in affected rhetoric, nor under 
their feet by homely expressions, but to their 
heqrts in close and ‘lively application. Such 
should. be. our aim in dealing with any part 
of God’s Word, we must apply it to each in- 
dividual in the audience. Each bearer must be 
as one who stands on the sea shore on a moon- 
light night. The waves of Scriptural teaching 
must break at his feet, and the path of light 
over the waters must come to where he stands. 
We must preach to the people as well as be- 
fore them. It has been well said that a good 
sermon should resemble a good portrait, in 
looking directly at each in the room and saying, 
I have a message for.thee. It is not enough 
to expatiate lucidly or eloquently on a passage 
of Scripture, we must show each person that it 
has a message for him, that it belongs to him, 
that. he must heed it and obey. 


The Economy of Force—Exposition of Exodus 18: 1-27 


BYDREV. EF. B. MEYER, (Bas. 


There is. a noteworthy parallel between the 
circumstances narrated in this chapter and 
those of which we are informed in Acts v1. 
Here the Hebrew people, emerging from cen- 
‘turies of slavery and oppression, which had 
almost obliterated the spirit of nationality, sud- 
-denly assumes a highly organized condition. 
Out -of Jethro’s suggestion sprang an organiza- 
tion, which laid the foundations of the nation- 
al policy,:and has existed’ with more or less 
permanence amid all the other changes that 
have swept over that remarkable race. In 
Acts vi, a similar movement was necessitated 
by the immense increase of converts. {In those 
days, when the number of the disciples was 
‘multiplying, there arose a murmuring of the 
Hellenists against. the Hebrews, and. the 
Twelve called the multitude of. the disciples 
unto them, and said. “It is not fit that we 
should forsake the Word of God and serve 
tables. Look ye out, therefore, brethren, from 
among you seven men of good -report, full of 
the Spirit and of wisdom, whom we may ap- 
point over this business.” (Acts vi. 1-6.) 
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In each case the increased organization was 
a sign of vitality and led to the immediate 
strengthening and increase of the entire move- 
ment. Jt is a great forward step in evolution, 
when the bony case which had been exterior, 
as in the crab, becomes interior, as in the 
mammal. Life always tends toward increased 
complexity in organization. 

There is little to detain us in the circum- 
siances which led up to this great step of ad- 
vance, Whether Jethro was the father-in-law 
or brother-in-law of Moses is still undecided 
by the experts, and does not greatly concern 
us. The Hebrew word may mean either.’ He 
had given shelter to Zipporah and her two 
sons until he heard of the Exodus, and then he 
crossed the Peninsula from the extreme east to 
the Mount of God, somewhere in the near 
neighborhood of Horeb. First, he desired to 
renew the friendly relations, which had sub- 
sisted during the forty years of companionship 
in pastoral and tribal interests, and secondly, 
he desired to restore the wife and boys whom 
he had received as a sacred trust. 


The meeting was thoroughly Oriental. On 
the announcement of his approach, Moses went 
out to meet him, knelt down and touched the 
ground with his forehead, then kissing his 
relative’s hand, he rose and kissed him on both 
cheeks. Each asked the other of his welfare 
with the minuteness and prolixity still charac- 
teristic of the sons of the desert, with whom 
time is a less precious commodity than with 
ourselves. The greetings of husband and wife, 
of father and children would probably be re- 
served for the privacy of the tent. 

As Moses told of the marvellous dealings of 
God with Israel, not only in delivering them 
from Pharaoh, but during all the travail of 
their journey, Jethro rejoiced for all the good- 
ness which Jehovah had shown and burst out 
into an ascription of adoration and praise. 
Perhaps, up to that hour, like the generality 
of the heathen, he had believed in a plurality 
of gods, and regarded the God of Israel as 
only one among many equals. But under the 
marvellous recital given by Moses, he re- 
nounced that creed, and declared his belief 
that Jehovah was supreme over all gods. How 
much might be done if only religious men to- 
day would recount their experiences. Many a 
wavering scale would be turned in favor of 
true religion, if only you would begin to tell 
of God’s dealings with your own life. “Go 
home to thy friends,’ said our Lord to the 
man from whom he had cast a legion of 
demons, “and tell them how great things the 
Lord hath done for thee.” 


It is remarkable that Jethro appears to have 
acted as Priest in the sacrifice which followed. 
We have already been told that the Sheikh was 
also the Priest of Midian (Exodus iii. 1). 
Like Melchizedek he was the Priest of the 
Most High God. The fact of Moses and 
Aaron and the elders of Israel participating in 
the sacred feast which followed shows that 
they recognized orders of religious life and 
priestly administration outside the limits of 
their own race, and this confirms us in the 
view, which surely needs no arguing, and 
which Malachi so clearly teaches, “that from 
the rising of the sun even unto the going down 
of the same, God’s name is great among the 
Gentiles, and in every place incense is offered 
is fi name, and a pure offering.” (Mal. 
Deal's 
_ The spectacle he witnessed on the follow- 
ing day was remarkable. From morning till 
evening he beheld Moses sitting in the midst 
of a great throng of people, slowly ploughing 
his way through an immense number of 
causes, which were submitted to his adjudica- 
tion, Even if we pare down the numbers of 
the Exodus to half, or a quarter, of a million 
of people, it is easy to see that an over- 
whelming task lay on the Lawgiver, who was 
called upon in his single person, to combine 
the legislative and judicial functions. The 
difficulty lay, not only in the quantity, but the 
quality of the people. The Hebrew character 
has always been stifi-necked and intractable. 
But, in addition, they had just emerged from 
generations of slavery, with all its debasing 
and demoralizing effects. There was as yet 
no decalogue nor code of laws. The very 
effect of their recent emancipation was to in- 
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duce the idea that they were free to do as they 
chose. The first experiences of the Frenc 
Kevolution were bewildering and disappoint- 
ing to all thoughtful souls. How Wordswor 

Jaments it! It seemed as if all hope of Lib- 
erty, Equality and Brotherhood was to be 
drowned in a deluge of sensuality and blood-— 
shed. So with Israel, they were no longer 
under the despotic rule of Pharaoh and his 
myrmidons. Their knowledge of Jehovah was — 
extremely vague. There was no general stan-— 
dard of appeal. The very rebound from cen-— 
turies of oppression was in the direction of | 


5 
; 


\ 


self-assertion and lawlessness. In addition, © 


the recent rout of Amalek may have left in the 
possession of the victors an immense amount 
ot costly property, as in the experience of 


Gideon afterwards. (Judges 8:25, etc.) — 


Disputes about the proper division of these 


inay have greatly added to the weight of that**| 


day’s business. 

Tn anv case, at the end of the day, Moses 
was absolutely worn out, and even then the 
people were not satisfied. There was there- — 
fore justice in Jethro’s remark: “Wasting 
thon wilt waste away, both thou and this peo- 
ple that is with thee.” Jethro therefore sug- 
gested a division of labor, founded on the 
system still in vogue among the Arabs. Causes 
were in the first instance to be judged by 
rulers of tens, which recalls our own things, 
from which there was an appeal to the rulers 
of fifties, from them to the rulers of hundreds, 
and finally to the rulers of thousands. — Difh- 
cult causes, which the rulers of thousands felt 
themselves incompetent to decide, were re- 
served for the judgment of Moses After re- 
ferring this to God (v. 23), as was his wont, 
Moses adopted this good advice, and by this 
arrangement the whole nation profited im- 
mensely 

The advantages were obvious. Moses was 
henceforth able to concentrate himself on the 
higher branches of his great calling. He was 
for the people God-ward, as mediator, looking 
into the bosom of God, where, as Hooker 
says, “law hath her seat.” He had also time 
to bring the difficult causes to God. Then, 
turning to the people, he taught them the sta- 
tutes of the laws, and showed them the way 
wherein they should walk, and the work they 
should do. 

Next, it immediately developed a large num- 
ber of men, whose very existence had, up to 
that moment, been hardly realized. In every 
community there is an untold wealth of latent 
talent. To every man grace is given according 
to the measure of the gift of Christ. The 
King gives each of his servants the charge 
of talents, and none is absolutely destitute. It 
must have been rather surprising, however, to 
Moses to discover that there was a complete 
equipment for all the offices that had to be 
filled. ‘‘He chose able men out of all Israel.” 
These men might have developed into critics 
and schemers, but from the moment that they 
were entrusted with responsibility, they be- 
came staunch and useful allies, Not only were 
their talents saved from wastage and devel- 
oped in useful directions, but the men them- 
selves were redeemed and purified, and. their 
characters saved from that prostitution of the 
best, which always becomes the worst. 


_ The congregation also profited greatly by 
the swiftness with which disputes and quarrels 
were dealt with. Nothing is more hurtful to 
the individual or community, than to leave a 
sore open. The longer a controversy remains 
unadjusted, the worse the tangle becomes; the 
more hot words are spoken, the more by- 
standers hecome involved. “Agree,” said our 
Lord, “ with thine adversary quickly, while 
thou art in the way with him.” 


_ We inay apply this subject to Church Admin- 
istration and Christian Service. 


1. CHURCH ADMINISTRATION. It is 
a mistake for any one person, be he minister 
or layman, to monopolize many offices. Some 
ministers insist on keeping every department 
of*church-life and church-work under control. 
Some Sunday School superintendents have 
apparently never learnt to educate their teach- 
ers to maintain the order of the school, or the 
children to feel that they may fill useful of- 
fices; and some church officials, in their desire 
to serve the church, prefer to undertake more 
duties than they can perform satisfactorily, 
instead of setting to work to educate and de- 
velop the younger men and women about 
them. Mr. Moody said shrewdly: It is better 
to set a hundred men to work, than to do the 
work of a hundred men. You do a service to 
a man when you evoke his latent faculty. It is 
no kindness to others or service to God to do 
more than your share in the sacred duties of 
ehurch-life. For the hand to do the work of 
the foot, or the eye to intrude into the prov- 
ince of the ear, is to introduce anarchy and 
discord into body and soul. We are told 


x 


that when Saul saw any mighty man or any- 


valiant man, he took him unto himself. 
(1' Sam. 14:52.) This is the law of church 
consolidation and expansion. 


We iuust have, in every Christian commun- 
ity, our Moses, Aaron, and Hur,—men who 
give themselves to prayer and the ministry of 
the Word, men who are to us God-ward, men 
who can enquire of God, who can teach sta- 
tutes and laws, who can show the way in which 
we should walk, and the work we should do. 
In every Christian community we must have 
the men of affairs, whose character is ad- 
mirably summed up in Jethro’s words. Men 
ef Ability! Jethro evidently expected that 
there would be one man in ten, who would 
commend himself as exceptionally able, and 
though today’s standard of ability is higher 
than ever, the estiniate is not too sanguine. 
They must be Mun of Piety! “Such as fear 
God.” We who fears God, will regard man; 
the unjust judge did neither. The Apostles 
asked for seven men, “of good report, full of 
the Holy Spirit and wisdom.” Men of Truth! 
There can be no real piety without truthful- 
ness, so that this qualification is, in fact, in- 
cluded in the last; and yet, there is a semb- 
lance of piety, which is not over-scrupulous as 
to veracity. This however is a bastard growth. 
Men of Uncorruptible Honor! In the East 
it is rare to find the office of judge exercised 
without a strong susceptibility to bribes. Like 
the sons of Samuel, the judges turn aside after 
lucre, take bribes and pervert judgment. At 
¢ 
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whatever cost, let our nation preserve the great 
traditions which have always attached to our 
Bench and Legal Profession. In all walks of 
life, unbiassed impartiality is of priceless 
worth to the community which is thus en- 
dowed. 


We must also, in every church, have our 
warriors, who can encounter Amalek; our 
workers, whose deft fingers can build our tab- 
ernacle; our financiers, who will see that no 
part of the church finance suffers; our singers; 
our aged men and women, who can sustain the 
duties of perpetual intercession; our boys and 
girls, inspiring us with their boundless hope 
and inexhaustible activity; our sufferers, wha 
teach us tenderness and patience. Some must 
open the doors, some light the lamps, some 
lead the service of song, some preach, and 
others teach. There is no one who is not his 
neighbor’s superior in some respect. There 
is no one from whom his neighbor may not 
learn something. It was necessary for Jethro 
to cross the desert to give Moses the concep- 
tion of this organization, which, one would 
suppose, ought to have occurred to him during 
his own ponderings over his failure to dis- 
charge his enormous tasks. “The eye cannot 
say to the hand, I have no need of thee; nor 
again, the head to the feet, I have no need of 
theer?. GhCor,.12,14231.,) 


Some day, we shall stand before our Lord, 
who at his own Judgment-seat, which must be 
distinguished from the Judgment of the Great 
White Throne, will allot our rewards. At such 
time, he will pursue a far different method 
than that adopted amongst even the best of us. 
We applaud the man who reaps the results, 
but he will equally congratulate those who 
ploughed and sowed to produce them. We 
allot the crown and palm to the Pastor or 
Evangelist whose fervent appeals win the 
largest number of accessions to the church, 
but Christ will not forget the verger and the 
charwoman, the treasurer and the secretary, 
the organ blower, and those who bring re- 
freshment to the harvest field. The players on 
instruments shall be there as well as the 
singers; and he that sowed shall rejoice with 
him who reaped. To each the rewards will 
be apportioned not according to the apparent 
results, but to the faithfulness with which 
each fulfilled his humble task. The smallest 
wheel in a big machine is able by its precision 
to promote or its inexactitude to impair the 
entire movement; just as a-dispute among a 
few girls or in one class of operatives may 
throw out of employment hundreds of thou- 
sands, and affect a whole district. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, in adjusting the rewards, that 
uone be overlooked, who have contributed, 
however, slightly, to the general result. 


2, THE SAME PRINCIPLE APPLIES 
IN THE SPREADING OF THE KNOW- 
LEDGE OF CHRIST. There is too strong 
a tendency in most congregations to leave the 
work of saving the lost to a salaried class. 
The plan of sending substitutes may have its 
advantages for heathen lands, but it cannot 
become universal, without serious loss to in- 
dividual believers, as to the church and the 


world. Your personal witness for Christ is 
an imperative obligation. You cannot evade 
it by any excuse as to your temperament, your 
nervousness or your circumstances. The King 
makes no exceptions. His command is de- 
cisive. If we belong to his church, we are 
bound to proclaim his love and death to every 
creature, within our reach. You must speak 
of him to your brother, your neighbor, and 
your fellow-citizens, saying, “Know the Lord? 
We that heareth must say Come. In this re- 
spect the converts on the mission fields set 
us a notable example, as we gather from the 
reports handed in to the recent Edinburgh 
Missionary Conference. 

Bishop Tucker, of Uganda, wrote: The 
work of winning the souls of the people of 
this country to Christ is really being done by 
the natives themselves, under the supervision 
of the foreign missionaries. Dr. John Ross 
stated that of the 20,000 church members in 
Manchuria less than one hundred had been 
jed to Christ solely by the missionaries, and 
the remaining 19,900 by the devoted labors of 
these newly converted souls. Dr. Moffet; of 
Korea, has stated, that the Korean Christians 
for the last ten years have been bringing in 
the converts faster than the missionaries have 
been able to provide instruction for them. 

It is quite common, says Dr. Mott, in Korea, 
in Manchuria, and other parts of China, for 
Christians to pledge themselves to give a cer- 
tain number of days to the work of public 
preaching, as well as to speaking to individuals 
one by one, subscribing their time just as we in 
the home lands subscribe our money. At one 
meeting, one church member promised to de- 
vote to work of this kind during the follow- 
ing veat, 180 days; and in reporting at the 
annual meeting a year later he apologised be- 
cause he had been able to give only 169 days. 

In view of these facts shall we not each 
one, from today dedicate ourselves to Christ 
for’ this service. Is it impossible to promise 
our Lord, that if he will open the door of 
opportunity, and give us a tongue and wis- 
dom which cannot be gainsaid, we are willing 
to speak to some one daily, on his claims? 
We shall not then have to assume any yoke 
of mere legalism, not shall we force the mat- 
ter on unwilling ears, but as the opportunity 
offers, we shall look for the uprising impulse 
and the needed message. It is not what we do 
ioe him, but what he does for us, that really 
tells. 


_NOT WELL TAUGHT. 

A Christian worker one day, looking for 
Sunday School recruits in the rural districts, 
met a bright looking boy, and asked: 

“Have you studied the Bible?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the boy. 

“Then, of course, you know all about the 
parables?” 

pOleves: “Sit ¢ 

“Good! And now, tell me, which parable 
do you like the best?” 

The boy, looking out over the green and 
pleasant country, answered: 


“I like the one where everybody loafs and 
shes.” 


rd 
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Unusual | ; 

HE WANTED TO KONW. ‘ 

A bishop in full robes of office, with his 
gown reaching to his feet, was teaching ae 
Sunday School class. At the close he said he 
would be glad to answer any questions. | 
A little hand went up, and he said: “Well, | 
my boy?” 4 
“Can I ask?” said the boy. ote . 
“Certainly,” said the bishop, “what is it?” | 
“Well,” said the boy, “is dem all you’ve got 
on, or do you wear pants under dem?” 4 


ten saree 
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THE ARCHBISHOP AS AN ESCORT. 

The Archbishop of York, at a recent meet- _ 
ing, told how, when he was at Portsmouth, he 
had induced a working man to sign the pledge. 
The man said: “Ah, sir, I won’t be able to 
keep this pledge. Every night I have to pass — 
ten public houses, and my mates are with me, © 
and we treat each other.” ; 

The archbishop said, “Do you think it would 
help you if I were to see you home?” : 

At this the meeting broke out into a cheer. 

“Don’t cheer that,” said the archbishop; 
“that is the kind of work which the clergy are 
doing every day.’ The man replied. “If you 
could only see me past these houses, I should 
get home all right.” 


GRADED LESSONS. 


Our Evangel Graded Teacher’s Guides and 
the scholar’s note books are meeting a pleasing 
reception. In New York state 24 per cent 
of the schools are using graded lessons. In 
the west the percentage is not so high. But 
they will increase until 50 per cent of the 
schools use them. 

The advantages outweigh the disadvantages, - 
and the more progressive schools are adopt-_ 
ing them. Sign the blank below, if you are 
interested. 

Fk. M. Barton, Publisher, Caxton Bldg., Cleve- 
land, O. 

I am interested in the new International 
Graded Lessons for my Sunday School. Send 
me particulars as to how I can adopt them 
without expense for the first three months. 


INaiate fv nore Addtéss, oh.jotnt een 


BEING FAIR. 


To say unpleasant things in a pleasant way 
is a fine art. A certain writer of biographies, 
states the Troy Times, had highly developed 
his talents along this line, and his verdict 
on the character of a man whose biography he 
was writing is much like that of the New 
Hampshire parson at the funeral of a_par- 
ishioner. 

“Brethren,” he said, “we must agree that 
our deceased friend was mean in some things; 
but let us, in Christian charity, allow that he . 
was meaner in others.” 


DU PAGE (ILL.) PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


M. B. 


MCNUTT, PASTOR 


4 Du Page Presbyterian Church 


This splendid new country church home 
is the culmination of a series of efforts in 
the last ten years towards lifting a country 
community into a richer and more abund- 
ant life. 

The new church is gothic in design and is 
built of Streator brick. The exterior trim- 
mings are in white Bedford stone. The 
interior is finished in red oak. A _ hand- 
“some fresco in water colors adorns the 
walls, with panels of burlap below the sur- 
base moulding. This, with the beautiful 
art glass windows gives the interior a very 
pleasing and home-like appearance. The 
floors, except in the basement, are covered 
with heavy cork carpet. There are ten 
rooms on the main floor: an auditorium, 
with bowl-shaped floor, and a seating capa- 
city of 300 people; a Sunday School apart- 
ment with a lecture room, seating 200 peo- 


ple and a number of class-rooms. The 
lecture-room is also divided into class- 
rooms by movable screens, and can be 


used with the main auditorium. There is 
also a choir-room, pastor’s study, three 
~cloak-rooms and vestibule. The basement 
has a dining-room, which is also used for 
the primary department of the Sunday 
School; kitchen, toilet, furnace-room, coal- 
room, cistern and a room for the lighting 


plant. Hot air furnaces make the heat and 
the light is from a gas machine. A system 
of waterworks supplies water wherever 


needed. 
The cost, including furnishings, was $10,000, 
_and the equivalent of another $1,000 in haul- 
.ing which the farmers did gratis. 
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Practically the entire amount was subscribed 
before the work of building was begun. No 
money was solicited at the dedication for the 
building—the expenses not having exceeded 
the subscriptions. 


The church with the manse and five acres 
of land is located in the open country thirty 
miles west of Chicago and six miles from the 
nearest railroad. 


This church has an enrollment of 163 mem- 
bers with a Sunday School of 300 members. 

As to the methods employed in interesting 
the people this may be called a social service 
church. It is made a great center of attrac- 
tions. The life of the community radiates 
about this institution as a center. 

The idea of ministering is emphasized. As 
Christ, the head of the church, said: “I came 
not to be ministered unto but to minister.” So 
this church seeks to minister rather than to 
be ministered unto. And it aims to minister 
to the whole man rather than to his spiritual 
nature alone. It makes much of the social 
life, and encourages wholesome amusements, 
recreations and entertainment. 

Abundant opportunity is afforded for the 
expression of Christian life in all its pliases 
It is made a many sided church—touching life 
at as many points as possible. It seeks to 
discover to men their talents and then aids 
and encourages them in their development. 

It also aims to minister to the whole com- 
munity rather than to a particular body m 
the community. The aim being not to make 
church members but to create an atmosphere 
about the church that will inspire men of 
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whatever denomination to greater activity in 
their respective denominaticns, and to better 
 citizenship—nobler manhod and womanhood. 

With all the activity in ministering—“the 
gospel of Christ is-still the power of God un- 
to salvation to all them that believe.” | 

A good business system is in operation— 
for benevolence as well as for the local work. 

The method of raising money by sociables 
has been abolished—-almost entirely. Neither 
are the various societies in the church made 
_money-raising organizations. The people are 
taught and encouraged to*lay aside regularly 
the Lord’s portion and not to rob God. 

A campaign of education is continually on 
concerning the work in all branches of the 
kingdom. 

The one by one method of winning men .to 
Christ and the church is taught and practiced. 
The Sunday School teachers are led to en- 
gage their classes in personal work. 

No special evangelistic meetings by pro- 


fessional evangelists have been held in this 
church for ten years—and there is scarcely a 
person between the ages of ten and twenty- 
one years that is not a member of the church. 

Great care is taken to teach and to train 
the young in right habits of life. 

Much attention is given to the needs and 
conditions of the community and care is ex- 
ercised in devising methods that are especially 
adopted to country life. 

Ten years ago this church was one of the 
many thousands of country churches that have 
a mere existence, and that seem to have out- 
lived their usefulness. One of the elders, a 
farmer, had been preaching for three years 
because money enough could not be raised to 
pay a regular minister. And not a person had 
united with the church for five years. It is 
needless to say that many of the congrega- 
tion had grown cold and indifferent. The 
present pastor has been on the field ten years, 
coming directly from the seminary, 


Optical Projection 


No better scheme for arousing, focusing 
and holding attention has ever been devised 
than the use of suitable illustrations, and 
-when these are beautiful and artistic and 
faithful to the subject this method of pre- 
sentation must be productive of unusually 
good results. 


The recognition of this fact, together with 
the remarkable progress made during the past 
decade in the development of the projection 
lantern, has resulted in greatly widening its 
sphere of usefulness. 

Its importance in school work is perhaps 
best attested by the fact that the New York 
State Education Department has organized a 
Division of Visual Instruction, and has a col- 
“lection of 300,000 slides representing approx- 
imately 30,000 subjects, covering the field of 
school work capable of illustration. Addi- 
tions to the collection are being constantly 
made. These slides are loaned free to schools 
and can be obtained by libraries and study 
clubs at a nominal rate. 


There are a number of firms who manufac- 
ture slides for educational and entertainment 
purposes, whose product is available at a mod- 
erate cost, 

Then there is always the possibility of mak- 
ing one’s own slides for projection work. This 
is by no means difficult and adds greatly to 
the enjoyment derived, especially when one 
can obtain results which are just what one 
seeks. 

The use of two lanterns, one placed above 
the other, makes possible the production of so- 
called dissolving views in which one view 1n- 
sensibly fades and blends into the succeeding 
one. 

The microscope attachment is valuable for 
biological work in schools. } 

A microscope has been devised for this pur- 
\ pose, simple and easy of attachment, which 
» assures the projection of microscopic mounts 
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in a thoroughly satisfactory manner. Thus 
it is possible to demonstrate to a large class, 
in a very short time, subjects and material 
which would otherwise take hours of indi- 
vidual work, if, indeed, with the limited time 
allotted to the various subjects in the or- 
dinary school curriculum, it could be done at 
all. 

But the field of projection work that is 
destined, perhaps, to be the most appreciated 
is Opaque projection, whereby an almost un- 
limited amount of illustrative material can 
Le immediately utilized. 

This is done by means of a dark chamber 
attachment which permits photographs, maps, 
diagrams, drawings, illustrations from bcoks, 
natural objects, etc., to be instantly projected 
without further preparation. 

These various methods of projection render 
the modern scientifically constructed projec- 
tion lantern a valuable accessory in Sunday 
School and Church work. 

Innumerable series of fine slides are obtain- 
able from dealers; these cover most accepta- 
bly the entire range of Sunday School work 
from Bible history and Travels in the Holy 
Land to the Passion Play at Oberammergau. 

For the social side of church work there ‘is 
an unlimited supply of material on which to 
draw. History, art, literature, all the lands 
of the earth, have been reduced to lantern 
slides or picture and can be used in the pro- 
jecting lantern. Thus the lantern is a never 
failing source of amusement and profit and 
should form part of the regular equipment. 

A very complete line of projection lanterns, 
particularly adapted for all the purposes here- 
in mentioned, is made by the well-known firm 
of Bausch & Lomb. They range from the 
simple instrument for lantern slide projection 
whose price is within the reach of the small 
church and school, to the elaborate and 
highly specialized and convertible instrument 
for university work. 


EXPOSITOR PULPIT SUPPLY BEREAU 


} 
2, We will subscribe to press clipping 


Requests for us to put pastors in touch with 
pulpit committees of vacant churches have led 
us to organize a bureau for the purpose. We 
are of course familiar with the denominational 
agencies for such work, but their efforts are 
chiefly confined to the various states. 

We believe that our bureau will have earlier 
and more accurate information. 

1. We will have the co-operation of our 
10,000 ‘subscribers who will report vacant pul- 
pits to us. 


bureaus, and will have special denominational _ 


correspondents. 


i 
: 


The information will be given the pastor and } 


he will communicate with the committee. 


No 


one will know that a pastor is listed with our — 


bureau. 


Fill out the information blank below and 


send to us. 
ticulars. 


PAS1ORS INFORMATION FORM 


Address 


Denomination 
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We will give you further par-— 


_ The fall months are good months, because 
they constitute an opportunity for the preacher, 
If he has been ill, or his plans have failed, or 
if he is a bit discouraged about his work, these 
final days before the close of the year give 
him a splendid ‘change to redeem his time. 
November and December! Two_ splendid 
months for work. Let us take hold, brethren, 
and make things hum either for the close of 
an old or the opening of a new year. 

_The month of November has, from the be- 

ginning of organized church life, been a time 
for the consideration of church finances. It 
is one of the best months in the year for this 
purpose and we shall give considerable space 
to this question. 
It is also a good month for spe- 
cial services, revivals and religious confer- 
ences. It is, this year also, a time for election 
in many states, and no wide-awake pastor can 
allow this opportunity to pass without preach- 
ing on good government and temperance. 
_ In a great many cities and towns the local 
option question is a tremendous issue and the 
church has a chance to take a stand against 
the saloon. We shall endeavor to make some 
helpful suggestions along these lines also. You 
see what opportunities open before us this 
month. Let us make the best of them. 

' Let us call your attention to our great need 
for material help to develop this department. 
It is to your interest to send everything you 
can to the editor, E. A. King, 4 South Sixth 
street, North Yakima, Washington. 


GOOD ADVICE TO ALL CHURCHES ON 
“HOW TO SOLVE THE MONEY 
QUESTION.” 

(From “Monographs.”) 


A special committee was appointed by the 
Synod to write to every church, each congre- 
gation and mission station, within its jurisdic- 
tion, the following things: 

1. That congregations asking aid from the 
church, while deserving commendation for 
heartily supporting the schemes of the church, 
should give precedence to the pastor’s salary 
and pay him in’ full if possible. 

2. The advantage of the use of the enve- 
lope system. = 

3. The duty of paying all moneys through 
the congregational treasurer. : 

4. The necessity of forwarding offerings 
promptly to Synod’s treasurer. ? 

The reason for the first of these is apparent. 
Our congregations constitute the base of sup- 
plies for the church schemes. If they be not 
strong and efficient, this base of supplies will 
be inadequate. A pastor is essential to the 
strength and highest efficiency of any congre- 
gation. 3 : 

Nor can he do his best work without ade- 
quate support. If those for whom he directly 
and immediately labors support him not, it dis- 
counts him in his own estimation and in that 
of others, even his cwn people, and at the 
same time cheapens their thought of the work 
of the church at large and diminishes their 


METHODS OF CHURCH WORK 
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love and activity, and specially those of their 
‘children for Christ and his cause. 

As for the second, the advantages of the 
use of the envelope system, they are manifold. 
It promotes thoughtfulness, system, regularity, 
liberality and cheerfulness on the part of the 
giver. 

The man who each Sabbath sets apart a por- 
tion of the week’s income for the Lord’s work 
must frequently devote time and thought to the 
subject of giving, will form the desirable habit 
of giving, will gradually overcome the spirit of 
selfishness characteristic of human nature, will 
discover that his past gifts have not been up 
to the measure of his ability, and will hence- 
forth give more liberally and cheerfully than 
hitherto. 

By the use of envelopes he will be the bet- 
ter able to keep a record of his gifts (which 
always increases the amount of his giving) and 
will facilitate the effort of the church officers 
to keep their record of all receipts, the publi- 
cation of which will stimulate to more liberal 
giving. 

Business is business. and it is just as much 
so in church affairs as in any other. Let wise, 
successful business methods prevail in church 
life and work. Many men would fail in busi- 
ness if they conducted their worldly affairs as 
they do their religious affairs. 

Little need be said about the duty of paying 
all moneys through the congregational treas- 
urer. In this way the treasurer is certain to 
credit the congregation with all its members 
contribute, the pastor and people are encour- 
aged and the church is given a good name in 
the community. Let the church of Jesus Christ 
have the honor of ali your gifts. 

The necessity of forwarding your offerings 
promptly to Synod’s treasurer must be patent 
to all. Most of the schemes are constantly in 
need of money. The expenses of the mission- 
ary, reform and educational work of the 
church are going on week by week, even as are 
those of the local congregation’s work. 

To withhold from the church what has been 
given for her general work is greatly to hinder 
the progress of that work, besides ofttimes 
greatly inconveniencing if not indeed humiliat- 
ing the workers. It is certain to do them and 
their work harm. Moreover, it is liable to 
harm the local congregation and can in no way 
help it. ; 

What possible good can the money do lying 
in the congregational treasury? Furthermore, 
it in no sense belongs to the congregation. And 
why should the treasurer hold it a day, once 
all that is given for a scheme is in his hands? 

We would earnestly plead for thoughtful, 
studious, conscientious tithing on the part ot 
all. And do not forget that the first fruits of 
all our increase belong unto the Lord. Our 
first debt is to him. Let us pay that and then 
we may hope to be able, other. things being 
equal, to meet all our other obligations. _ 

We also plead for that respect for authority 
that will secure*:uniformity in method, obtain- 
able only by following rigidly the instruction 
of the highest court of the church. 
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AN INGENIOUS PASTOR AND THE 
CHURCH COAL BILL. 

“A church debt is the devil’s salary,” so 
quotes a pastor in a recent number of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 

“He takes time off when the merchants of 
a town say they would rather sell a bill of 
goods to a saloon than to a church. ‘Money’s 
surer, says the merchant. The church folks 
who ask a merchant to sell at wholesale, then 
to donate a part of the bill, and, finally, make 
him wait a year for his money, trail the 
church’s banner in the dust, and then wonder 
why the man of business is so hard to reach! 

“To a church that had fallen into these bad 

habits there came one day a preacher who 
thought it was as wicked to withhold sterilized 
coin as to take tainted greenbacks. ‘It’s hard 
to raise money on an ash-pile.’ ‘Burned an- 
thracite gives no heat,’ said he. ‘Let’s pay our 
hundred-dollar coal bill now.’ The officials 
looked him in the eyes; read something there; 
handed him the reins and gave him the driving 
seat. : 
“The next Saturday the minister went down 
into the cellar of the church, picked out one 
hundred of the largest pieces of coal he could 
find, brushed them till they sparkled, carried 
them up to the platform in the vhurch, piled 
them up in a pyramid on a table and covered 
them with a white cloth. Then he went out 
and got a hundred pieces of white paper and 
laid them beside the table. 

“Sunday morning he stood on his platform 
as one who had chosen his field and was ready 
for the fray. He told of the coal bill; the 
difficulty of payment in former years and the 
posibility of paying this in a few minutes. It 
sounded like the bark of a five-inch rapid-fire 
gun, 

“He drew aside the white cloth and showed 
the pyramid of coal. Every eye was upon him. 
There was the tense strain of expectant si- 
lence. ‘This pile of coal,’ said he, ‘represents 
our coal bill for the winter. I want you to 
catry away your share of the bill. Take a 
piece home as a souvenir. I will be the first 
one to pay five dollars for this piece,’ holding 
a nugget. 


“This started a run for coal, and all over 
the house, as fast as an assistant could wrap 
up the lumps, were the people clamoring to 
pay their share. In a few minutes the neces- 
sary amount was raised. Aladdin with ee 
lamp could not have been more effective. And 
they sang the Doxology.” :| 

| 
| 
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TEMPERANCE IN THE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL 


The wide-awake pastor knows that the Sun- 
day School presents a field of large possibili- 
ties. Years ago much attention was given to 
temperance instruction, and is even now con- 
tinued through the international lesson system. 
Pastors will find it of interest to co-operate 
with the superintendent in securing signatures 
to a temperance pledge. F 

This pledge card is furnished by the Inter- 
national Sunday School Association, 806 Hart- 
ford Bldg., Chicago. 

WHAT YOU GET. 

From a bushel of corn the distiller gets 
four gallons of whiskey. 

Which. retails at io osc a0 ont wate ee 

The farmer. ets. 3545. sociphe ate ee 


The U .S. government gets .. .. .. 4.50 
The railway company gets .. 1.00 ; 
The manufacturer gets . 4.00 


‘The -drayman ets <s.-ursts, ss eee 

The retailer gets icc. 0500 «ones Sig ae aenewe 

The consumer gets .. .. .. .. Drunk 

The church gets the widow and orphans 

to keep. 

WHY MINISTERS OPPOSE. 

I oppose drink, because it opposes me. The 

work I try to do, it undoes.—Bishop C. D. Foss. 


AUTUMNAL SERVICES. 

The following card well illustrates how this 
season of the year may be utilized by the wide- 
awake pastor: 

The original is attractively colored by Joseph 
E. Bausman, 542 E. Girard-avenue, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., prints them in quantities. 


Autumnal - Sunday - Services 


‘‘Autumn once more begins to teach! 
Sear leaves their annual sermon preach; 
And with the southward—Slipping Sun 
Another stage of life is done’’—Faber 


7—Sermon From a Faded Leat 
November 14—Harvest Home 


November 


1 1 
9 9 
QO November 21—The Tree of Life 0 
9 November 28—Autumn Atmospheres 9 


Bou Are elcome at the bomelike Church 
The Church Wili Be Decorated With Autumn Leaves 
Special Music Special Soloists 


Pe 


TO HELP PAY FOR THE NEW CHURCH. 
_ The Corbin Park Congregational Church of 
Spokane have issued post cards of their new 
church building as it will appear when com- 
pleted. On the address side of the card they 
nave printed the following “penny song:” 
_ “Sixteen pennies a foot will make, 

And for a mile, many more ’twill take. 

A mile of pennies, how much they'll do, 
To help our church, from belfry to pew! 


’ 


“Come friends and assist the Ladies’ Aid, 

‘And help us make this penny raid. 

Give us one foot, or give us two, 

Give, and be happy whatever you do.” 

(Many a man will give a foot of pennies 
who ought to give $25. Financing a building 
‘Operation ought to be put on a commensurate 
scale. Gleaning schemes for furnishing or 
buying a bell, etc., are all right—Ed.) 


RAISING MONEY WITHOUT SUPPERS 
OR ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Sometimes a change in financial methods is 
beneficial in every way. People who have been 
used to giving to church work indirectly 
through suppers and entertainments respond 
splendidiy to plans that relieve them of this 
burden. 

The following story is told by a pastor who 
attempted a new method. His congregation 
managed to pay its current expenses, but had 
practically nothing left over. The interior of 
the building was shabby and new furniture was 
sadly needed. The sum necessary seemed com- 
paratively large to the finance committee, but 
the pastor was confident that the money would 
be raised. 

In telling the story he says, “I had secured 
six hundred envelopes of three different col- 
ors, about the size used for inclosing a calling 
card. I enlisted the service of the Pastor’s Aid 
to write on each envelope as briefly as possible 
our purpose: ‘For the decoration and refur- 
nishing of the lecture room:’ 

“The following Sunday I announced in the 
Sunday School what I proposed to do and 
created as much enthusiasm as I could in ap- 
pealing for the help of every pupil. I ex- 
plained that each would be given a pink enve- 
lope on going out, that these envelopes were 
io be taken home and brought back the next 
Sunday with whatever offering each ‘could give. 

“T would know from the pink envelopes 
what the entire school gave, but I would not be 
able to tell what any one pupil gave. But 
[ did want each one to havea part in it. 

“A like announcement with the necessary 
\daptations was made at the church services. 
[The men were given blue envelopes and the 
women white ones. I told them I wanted no 
esponse not freely given. None would know 
what any one gave unless he told it, for an 
‘nvelope with a fifty-dollar bill inclosed would 
ook just like another with one dollar. 

“Criticism and grumbling were disarmed and 
he highest dignity maintained. We came with- 
n twenty dollars of the sum asked for, and the 
astor’s Aid was saved a lot of slavish work. 
The moral effect was even better, for the 
ongregation learned that when all do their 
art there is no difficulty in making ends meet. 
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There are always a large number of people 
who like to buy souvenirs. This trait is taken 
advantage of by merchants and manufacturers 
everywhere. It is perfectly legitimate for a 
church to use this method at Christmas time 
for financial advantage. 

_ There are concerns that offer such opportuni- 
ties to churches. They require no money down,’ 
pay all express charges, and allow thirty days 
for the payment of the bill. At present we 
have the address of only one firm that makes 
this offer. The Woolverton Printing & Pub- 
lishing Co., Osage, Iowa, issue an illustrated 
folder explaining the plan. 


SOME ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES IN A 
WORKING CHURCH. 


There should be as little organization as 
possible, and none at all for the sake of itself 
alone. Churches are usually incorporated 
bodies controlled by a board of trustees and 
from a business point of view they should use 
such methods as other business interests of 
a similar nature require. 

From this point of view then we should say 
that every board of trustees should be organ- 
ized, should meet for business not less than 
four times a year, should keep careful records 
of their deliberations, should select a treasurer 
outside of their own number, and at every 
meeting should invite the pastor to be present. 

This board should arrange an annual budget 
of expenses and benevolences, secure weekly 
pledges for these purposes and provide every 
contributor with duplex envelopes for the pay- 
ment of these pledges. 

This board should arrange with some local 
bank for the prompt honoring of every check 
issued by the church whether there is money 
in the treasury or not. The salary of the pas- 
tor should be paid aid all bills of the church 
settled monthly. The credit of the church will 
then be maintained, the pastor can minister 
with more courage, and greater power, and the 
business community will hold the church in 
higher regard. 

At least twice a year the treasurer should 
mail to each member of the congregation a 
statement of his account with the church and 
also enclose a report of the financial condition 
of the church. This sensible procedure will 
do much for the business success of the organ- 
ization. It will enable every person to know 
all there is to know about the condition of 
affairs and each one will feel that he is a part 
of the corporation with invested capital. 

One of the weakest parts of the church 
business is the lax and aimless way the mis- 
sionary interests are allowed to lapse. Some 
churches depend upon the annual missionary 
sermon followed by a missionary offering. 
Others employ missionary secretaries who 
plead for their own special work. 

Some leave the raising of missionary money 
to the women who often obtain it by means of 
suppers and entertainments. There are a sur- 
prisingly large number of churches that make 
absolutely no provisions for denominational 
benevolences. 

In a successful church, one that has a world- 
wide outlook and believes in missionary effort, 
there will be just as much interest in planning 


the missionary budget and raising the money 
as in doing the same thing for current ex- 
penses. 


The time has come for us to turn over this 
missionary business to the men of the church. 
The Laymen’s Missionary Movement has done 
much to make men feel that it is church bust- 
ness and something well worth their effort. 
For this purpose the Brotherhood can be called 
into service and if properly presented to them 
they will do more for church benevolence in 
one year than the church has ever done before. 


There are a few underlying principles in the 
management of church finances that must ever 
be kept in mind. First, the congregation 
should be taken into confidence and provided 
with all necessary information concerning the 
church. Second, a gift of some amount for 
both current expenses and missions should be 
secured from every person earning money or 
receiving an allowance. 

Third, every person joining the church 
should be interviewed by the finance committee 
and a definite pledge secured from him for the 
work of the church. Strangers joining them- 
selves to the congregation should, after a rea- 
~ sonable time, be also interviewed. 


Fourth, the Sunday School, Young People’s 
Societies, and other minor organizations 
should be ‘encouraged to follow the.same lines 
of business policy in their work, thus coordi- 
nating the whole organism. 

While the pastor is responsible for the car- 
rying out of these plans, still it is not his busi- 
ness to personally attend to their detail. Ina 
successful church each individual appointed to 
special work will attend to it the best he can 
or resign in favor of others who will. 


THE CHURCH’S RELATION TO THE SO- 
CALLED OUTSIDE INTERESTS. 


There are the following organizations in 
nearly every normal community: the Young 
Men’s and the Young Women’s Christian 
Associations, the Salvation Army, the Anti- 
Saloon League, the Humane Societies, King’s 
Daughters and Sons, Florence Crittenton Res- 
cue Mission work, the State Sunday School 
and State Christian Endeavor work. 


There may be others, and doubtless are, and 

they are all good. They are not really sepa- 
rate organizations in the sense ‘that they are 
cpposed to the church, for they are all sup- 
ported and carried on by church people. 
_ The attitude of the church to these organ- 
izations should be one of the deepest sympathy. 
{tt should be emphasized by the church that 
these organizations are the church itself at 
work. It is not wise or true to think of the 
church as idle and these outside societies as 
active. 


So far as possible the church should con- 


tribute to their support, but never to the sacri-- 


fice and injury of its own far reachiig world- 
wide enterprises. It has sometimes happened 
that local churches have given largely to the 
Anti-Saloon League and the Salvation Army 
and nothing at all to the great Home Mission- 
ary work in their own denomination. 
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pledge: 


What is needed in all of our church work i 


proper balance. Our great enterprise should be 


so clearly in the minds of the people that they 
will feel a sense of proportion and know how 
to put things first. j 


TEMPERANCE WORK. | 
The month of November will witness many 


local option campaigns throughout this coun-— 


try. Clergymen, as a rule, will figure largely 
in these campaigns. 
to encourage our laymen to enter the fight, 


; 


; 


| 


| 


; 
i 


While it is doubtless best | 


still as ministers we must serve on committees — 


and keep in closest touch with the movement. 

One of the hard things is to secure a list of 
sympathetic voters who may be counted on to 
support the campaign. 


It may be helpful if 


we report the method in use here. = 

A committee of citizens was called to dis- — 
cuss the proposed campaign. As a mass meet- | 
ing of men had been announced for the next — 


Sunday afternoon, to be addressed by Rev. 

Samue! Small, advantage was taken of this 

fact. . 
The committee constructed the following 


My Pledge 


Believing that the Liquor Traffic is an unmitigated 
source of poverty, disease and social degeneracy, I | 
pledge myself to WORK for its abolition, to VOTE ag: 
and to GIVE the Local Option Campaign Committee 
nancial support. , 


ee eke My ale: aptere br elinel te wee Fe: atin e 


These were distributed at the close of the 


mass meeting and signed by about four hun- 
dred voters. Thus a fine list of helpers was 
secured. 

In addition to this valuable‘ work the meet- 
ing voted to empower one man to select a com- 
mittee of three, with power to add to its num- 
ber, which should take full charge of the cam- 
paign. Besides this, while enthusiasm was 


‘running high, plans were begun to organize a 


committee of one hundred voters to work for 
temperance and civic righteousness. 

Such a work can be accomplished in almost 
any town. The idea of getting so many men 
to sign the pledge is an excellent one, 


DUTY. (115 


Matt, 22:21; Jno. 15:14; Jude. 21; Acts 4:20. 

Philips Brooks was one day sitting in the 
rectory of a friend holding on his knee the 
little six-year-old daughter of the rector. 
“You ought to see my kittens out at the barn,” 
prattled the little maid. 

“Then if I ought, I must, so you had bet- 
ter fetch them.” 

The character of the great souled man was 
expressed in this sentence. It was the secret 
of his greatness. 


Bae ¢ 


get the children and youth to church? 


A COMBINED SERVICE. 
Some months ago the editor received the 
following letter: 
“Dear Brother: — 
“Do yousknow any strong churches that are 
making the Sunday School a half hour of 


_ Bible study (with no exercises or worship fea- 


tures) immediately before the preaching serv- 


’ ice and then getting ail to go into or stay to the 


morning worship? 

“Can our churches use such a plan and so 
We 
have not done it but are thinking and want the 
experience of others. 


“Fraternally,” 

In reply the editor said he knew of no 
church thus engaged, but the is very glad to 
present the following splendid description of 
a similar service as used in Romeo, Mich. Rev. 
Henry W. Hunt writes as follows: 

“Michigan must be credited with a unique 
experiment in church work. The attempt is 
to combine the Sunday morning public wor- 
ship service and the Bible school in one serv- 
ice. The introductory parts of the public wor- 
ship serve also as introductory to the Bible 


_ study, thus avoiding needless duplication. in 


weaker and less impressive form, and saving 
time and strength. 

“One hour is devoted to public worship, with 
the singing of a hymn at the close of the 


‘sermon, after which, without a benediction, 


the congregation immediately take their places 
in classes, one and one half minutes being 
allowed in which to make this change. 

A brief prayer is then offered by the pastor, 
all uniting in the Lord’s Prayer at its close, 
followed by the study of the Bible lesson for 
twenty-five minutes, and concluding with the 
secretary’s report, the singing of a hymn and 
the benediction, the entire combined service 
having continued just one hour and a half. 

“A leading aim is to induce the children 
more fully to join with the parents in the pub- 
lic worship and to lead adult worshippers in 
greater numbers to take part in the study of 
the Bible lesson. 

“The very considerable shortening of the 
time consttmed in religious services in the 
morning conduces to larger attendance, and 


leaves the people less weary and presumably 


more inclined to attend again in the evening. 
The necessary curtailing and careful timing of 


‘the several parts of the service tend to give 


it life and movement and to secure continuous 
attention and interest. : 

“Under the direction and control of a wise 
and efficient master of assemblies it may easily 
be made dignified and impressive and compre- 
hensive, well adapted to beget in high degree 
Christian worshipfulness and intelligence. 

“The writer’s church, after trying the new 
order for three months, and experiencing 
marked benefits from it, at the beginning of 
the new year, voted to‘continue its use indefin- 
itely. 

“One result has been the gathering of a 
large men’s Bible class where we had none 
before; and another result has been the treb- 


ling of attendance upon the adult ladies’ class 


MAKING THE HYMN BOOK DO 
DOUBLE SERVICE. 

In the Queen Anne Congregational Church, 
Seattle, Wash., the pastor, Dr. Sidney Strong, 
has had pasted on the inside back cov- 
er of the hymn book an envelope contain- 
ing a benevolence envelope and a small infor- 
mation card like the following: 


PLEASE FILL OUT THIS CARD 


OUR 
sy DEPOSIT IN CONTRIBUTION PLATE OR 


ON TABLE AS YOU PASS OUT 


Name 


Residence 


Phone 


Date 


REMARKS 


(Check in Brackets) 


Passing through the city 


Newcomer to the city 


Glad to have pastor call - ( 


Wish to unite with the church ( 


Wish to become a supporter 
‘of the church - 


( ) 


Names of those upon whom it would be well 
to call. 


SUBJECTS FOR SUNDAY EVENING 
TEMPERANCE TALKS. 

The Drink Octopus. 

Making the Saloon Respectable. 

Substitutes for the Saloon. 


SERMON TOPICS. 
The Athelete. 
The Great Alternative. Jno. 6:67-68. 
The Abrahamic Blessing (Altruism). Gen. 
1231-3. 
After Supper on Winter Nights. 
The Business World a Field of Service. 
Matt. 20 :26-28. 
The Child and the Church. 
The Choice of Hercules. 
Morning Subjects—General Theme—The 
Bible, Is It True? E 

Its Seven Wonders, or Why I Believe It? 
How May I Know it to be True? 
Heart and Head Assurance. 
The Pilgrim’s Lamp. 

Evening Series to Young Women. 
Writing in the Sand. 
A Husband Won. 
Your Husband’s Best Friend. 


. which is just now necessitating the formation 


ince’s Beautiful Daughter. 
. of one or two more large classes.” The Prince’s B g 
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FOR 
YOU! 


Every Evening, Ex- 
cept Saturday, 
: at 7 o’clock 


that heareth say ‘Come. 


} 


ATTRACTIVE CARDS FOR REVIVALS. 


The above invitation to revival meetings 
was used to advantage last year at Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio. 


At Seymour, Wisconsin, the pastor prepared 
a twelve paged folder, with green covers, con- 
taining printed music which he purchased from 
the Lorenz Publishing Co. The little book 
contains a picture of the church and a like- 
ness of the evangelist. It is attractive, not 
very expensive, and rather useful. It saves 
the expense of a hymn book and the people 
can take the program home. 


HOW ONE PREACHER CONDUCTED 
SUNDAY NIGHT EVANGELISTIC 
SERVICES. 


REV. JOHN THOMPSON (IN “THE REVIVAL, A SYM- 
’ POSIUM,”’ EDITED BY P. H. MACDONALD.) 


My methods, which have worked well and 
proved successful in a large church and in a 
community where extremes meet, and in an 
atmosphere shot through with every current 
of thought, can be stated briefly. 

First. We have a Sunday night service 
equal in dignity and order to that of the morn- 
ing. We have the best in music from a large, 
well-trained, vested choir. The hymns are 
carefully selected from the hymnal. I am par- 
tial to our hymnal because in singing from it, 
I know my people are singing good doctrine. 

The hymns are not jumbled together in it, 

and it is full of “experimental and practical 
divinity.” So we use the hymnal. Then the 
taking and consecration of the offering is 
made as impressive as possible. 
_ We do not treat the evening service as if 
it were a second rate to the morning. We put 
our best into it. The whole service is arranged 
so as to aid the soul in the loftiest of all ex- 
ercises—the worship of God. 

Second. We have a question box. 
experiment has worked well. The inquirer 
is in every audience. We have on a Sun- 
day night hundreds of young people, and many 
of them students in the university; so we 
had a box fixed and gave them an oppor- 
tunity to ask questions. Not a frivolous ques- 
tion has come into the box. All have been 
serious, and many of them suggested themes 
lor sermons. Never a week has passed without 
some question. 

Third. We sometimes throw open the par- 
lors for a social half hour after the evening 
service. This is for the special benefit of 
young people away from home and strangers 
in the city. It gives us a chance to meet 
them, and also relieves the lonesomeness for 
many a heart. 


This 


music at every service. 


yy 
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A TWO WEEKS’ SERIES OF 


REVIVAL MEETINGS 


Will be Held in the 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


OUYAHOGA FALLS, OHIO ' 
Beginning Sunday Evening, November 7th, 1909 


Thé pastor, Dr. Frank A. Domer, will preach each evening Special 
“The Spirit and the Bride say ‘Come.’ Let him 


A MILE OF 
PENNIES 


Collecting a mile of pennies is a novel and successful way of 
increasing a church fund. Our device for holding one foot of 
pennies (16) tells its own story. Write for samples and prices 


“HARRISON PRINTING & ADV. CO, 
UNION CITY, INDIANA 


Increase Your Attendance 
By Using Illustrated Printing 


It's Church Printing with the 20th Century Teuch 


On receipt of 25c I will send you a cluster ef 
the brightest and brainiest church printing you 
have ever seen. Many in beautiful colors. No 
two alike. Worth many times the price we ask 
just fer the ideas and suggestions they contain. ! 


Joseph E. Bausman’,, Medern Church Printer 
54@ East Girard Avenue, - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Laymen’s Missionary Movement 


as the best medium ofits kind through which to 
give the widest currency to the objects selected 
for prayer during IgII: 


The Duplex Envelope System 
(Richmond, Va.) 

“The simplest, most scientific and satisfactory 

system of church finance.” Samples of Prayer: 

Topic Duplex Envelopes and an interesting and 

informing descriptive booklet, free on request. 

(Weemploy no solicitors.) 


DUPLEX — RICHMOND, VA. 


PRINTING 


Just a postal mailed to us today will bring you a fine 
collection of modern forms of church printing. Our service mean 
more to you than merely printing. It means conscientious co-oper- 
ation with you in taste, propriety, effectiveness in every detail. It 
means all the artistic touches that distinguish ordinary printing from 
work of quality. And it means, too, economy in cost. Woolverton 
prices—prompt delivery, and express charges prepaid. 

No matter where you are located you can get for yourself the 
benefits of our service as printers ain designers. Ask about our 
Envelope System, our unique plans for raising money for churches, 
Invitations, Calendars, Holiday Souvenirs, Topic Cards, Directories 
in fact anythjng that requires the combination of printers’ ink an 
paper. 


The Woolverton P’t’g & Pub. Co., Osage, lowa 


Many young people have told me that the 
hour after church on a Sunday night is the 
most lonesome in all the week, when, far 
away from home and friends, they have only 
a small rented room to go to. By means of 
the social half hour we try to help such. 

Fourth. We hold an inquiry meeting. This 
to us is better than an after meeting in the 
large auditorium. The rights of all are re- 
spected. We rarely have a Sunday night 
without some tarrying for prayer and talk 
about religion. 

These methods have been successful. We are 
open to suggestions all the time. Each pastor 
must discover such methods as he can best 
use and as are adapted to the conditions of 
his service. 

That more may be accomplished in our 
Sunday night services-we must all admit. Ler 
us, then, make of ourselves the best messen- 
gers in delivering the best of messages, and 
give the people our best in thought and feel- 
ing. The Holy Spirit will honor all such 
efforts. 

SUBJECTS FOR REVIVAL SERMONS. 

The following list of topics is selected from 
a series delivered some years ago by the great 
evangelist, Rev. Chas. G. Finney: 

Self deceivers. Jas. 1:22. 

False professors. 2 Kings 17:33. 

Reproof a Christian duty. Lev. 19:17. 

True Saints. Ex. 32:26. 


Religion of public opinion. John 12:43. 
True and false repentance. 2 Cor. 7:10. 
True and false conversion. Isa. 50:11. 


Love the whole of religion. Rom. 13:10. 


BOOK LIST. 

We shall mention at least one good book 
cach month in this column.. Only those of real 
value, as books of church or pulpit methods, 
will be reviewed. Authors and publishers who 
have anything suitable in this line should 
forward same to E, A. King, North Yakima, 
— Washington. 

“Anti-Saloon League 
Ernest H. Cherrington. 


Year Book,” 1910. 
Published by The 


Anti-Saloon League of America, Westerville, 
Ohio, pp. 256, cloth, 60 cents, manila covers 
35 cents. . 

This hand book is packed solidly full of in- 
formation such as pastors ought to have con- 
stantly at hand. 


Church Finances,” free of charge. 


Name 
Address 
Name and Denomination of Ch 
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“The Liquor Problem,” prepared for the 
Committee of Fifty by Messrs. Billings, Eliot, 
Farnam, Green and Peabody. Published by 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston, pp. 182, red 
cloth $1.00. 

This book is a summary of the investiga- 
tions of the committee of fifty. The commit- 
tee has published four large volumes on its 
findings, but this sums up all of the researches 
and places the pertinent facts in small com- 
We have recently purchased it as an.aid 
in the preparation of temperance sermons and 
for use in local option work. The preacher 
should be furnished with authoritative ammu- 
nition. 


THE COUNTRY PREACHER AND HIS 
PRINTING PRESS. 


The statement that “A penny saved is a 
penny earned” is generally considered to be 
true. This being the case it becomes possible 
for some pastors to earn money for the church 
by saving it. 

This department is constantly urging upon 
preachers the value of good printing. It is ex- 
pensive, of course, but it pays to issue only 
good printing. Why not make a lump invest- 
ment and purchase a printing press or some 


kind of a printing machine? 


A pastor of a country church in the state 
of New York purchased a printing outfit for 
about $35.00 complete. He used it to print 
his letterheads and envelopes, cards for catalog- 
ing, tickets for suppers and concerts, and pro- 
grams for entertainments. He printed card 
reminders to be sent to absentee Bible school 
students and a score of other things. 

He also secured a company of young men 
who were interested, to do the work as a print- 
ing committee. They took in job work, and 
with the profits equipped a fine job printery. 
One year they printed a weekly church calen- 
dar and turned over to the church treasury 
in profits, nearly $200. 

We heartily commend this plan to all 
churches where it can be operated. It is not 
wise though to establish a “cut rate” printery 
in the church when there are printer members, 
unless they are willing. Such a plan would 


‘save a’ church considerable money during the 


year, besides adding much to its efficiency. 


eoVvoteM. OF, CHURCH PINANCES’ — 
is replete with ideas which will aid you in establishing the Envelope Sys- 
tem of weekly contributions, or if established now it will aid you in prop- 
erly conducting the work and pushing it to a successful issue. Aes 
This is the time of year when you should lay your Financia! Plans. 
The foundation of all successful plans is the envelope system. 
If you are putting your church finances on a systematic basis, or if you 
are planning to increase the revenue of your church, we can help you. 


F. M. Barton, Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
Please have the publisher send me the 64-page booklet, “System in 
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In The Wake: on Billy Sunday 


ALBERT SIDNEY GREGG, 


Youngstown, Ohio, pastors are still taking 

in members as a result of the great revival 
held in that city under the leadership of Billy 
Sunday in January and February. About 6,000 
cards were signed, but the singular thing about 
the situation is that a large number have 
joined church whose names do not appear on 
cards. The church membership of the city has 
heen increased from 60 to 75 per cent. Trinity 
Methodist Church alone has taken in over 
seven hundred new members. Whole families 
have been swept into church life. So many 
high grade men have joined the church that 
there will be many changes in the officiary of 
the churches in order to make use of this new 
ability. A clean majority of the converts were 
men. It was distinctly a man’s revival. 
The converts were from all the walks of life, 
including judges, the sheriff, and deputies, jail- 
er, recorder and probation officer. One after- 
noon a prominent lawyer led a group of forty 
men down to the front. One Saturday night a 
leading criminal lawyer, the city solicitor, and 
his assistant, and a leading physician were con- 
verted. Many of the men were “brothers-in- 
law” to the church. Their wives were mem- 
bers but they were not. -Billy Sunday changed 
that condition of affairs in hundreds of homes. 
A Youngstown pastor says he has to pinch 
himself every day in order to convince himself 
he is not in a dream. 


The ethical results were as amazing as the 
spiritual results. One saloonkeeper who was 
converted quit the business. He did not sell 
out. -He quit. The agent for a well-known 
brewing company also got out of his old line 
of work, and is now selling something that 
will not give him an uneasy conscience. Dur- 
ing the progress of the meetings the theaters 
did not make any money. An inquiry by the 
police revealed the remarkable fact that the 
red light district was about to go into bank- 
tuptcy. The inmates replied that they were 
not doing enough business to pay expenses. If 
Billy Suuday had stayed in Youngstown much 
longer he would surely have solved the problem 
of the social evil for one city at last. 


Old bills have been paid, among them old 
scores at the saloons. In March a man stepped 
into a hank and said, “Are you aware that 
you overpaid me $5 on a coal bill several years 
ago?” The cashier had forgotten the matter, “T 
have always intended keeping the money,” said 
the stranger, “but my conscience has bothered 
me so much that I have decided to return it.” 
He then handed over $5 and walked away 
without giving his name. Grocers, butchers 
and merchants have. been-made happy by old 
creditors coming in and settling up without 
having the bills put in the hands of a lawyer. 
A. very interesting story is the case of a man 
who had swindled another man in a real estate 
deal. The swindler was converted in the meet- 
ings. His first act was to hunt up the man 
he had swindled, but he learned that his vic- 
tum had died. Then he began searching for 
the heirs, and soon as he found them he sent 


word for them to come and get what belonged 
to them. It is not recorded that he restored 
four-fold. It is very significant that he re- 


stored anything. There is no better evidence — 


of the thoroughness of Billy Sunday’s work 
than the way in which his converts squared old 
accounts. 

Back of these splendid and enduring results 
there was an organization and a method that 
is of interest to every pastor. At the head of 
the general committee was Mr. Geo. L. For- 
dyce, a prominent merchant, of Youngstown. 
There was an executive committee of eighteen, 
composed largely of the chairmen of subcom- 
mittees. Then came advisory committees of 
five or six in twenty-nine churches that united 
in the campaign. Preparatory to the com- 
paign, cottage prayer meetings were held all 
over the city on Tuesday and Friday nights. 
There were 182 districts where the meetings 
were held. Each district was in charge of a 
leader, and five or six assistants. Meetings 
were held in different homes, and there was a 
new leader for each cottage prayer meeting. 
During the progress of the campaign the cot- 
tage meetings were held at 10 a. m. on Tues- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. A 
choir of 600 voices was organized and in readi- 
ness for Mr. Sunday when he arrived. 


The big event in the preparations, however, 
was the building of the tabernacle during 
Christmas week by volunteer labor. Many 
preachers donned old suits and got out with 
saws, hammers and nails, and worked like 
beavers. The sight of the preachers doing 
such work stirred up more interest than any- 
thing that had been done up to that time. This 


tabernacle, by the way, was almost big enough- 


for a baseball park. It was 160 feet wide by 
220 feet long, with a seating capacity for 8,000, 
including the choir. A rest room was provided 
in.a neighboring church, and arrangements 
made for nurses to be in attendance to care 
tor small children so mothers could attend the 
services. 

The first step toward the undertaking was 
an appeal before the meetings began for a 
guarantee fund of $10,000, not to be paid un- 
less the collections failed to pay expenses. It 


was a bad day when the appeal was made, but. 


the churches subscribed $13,000. Not a dollar 
of this guarantee was called for, as Mr. Sun- 
day raised enough to pay all the bills before 
the campaign was half done. But it gave 
some of the promoters a comfortable feeling, 
just the same, to have the guarantee in sight. 
The collections at the Sunday services were 
divided among the participating churches. 
Services were held at 10:30, 2 and 7:30 on 
Sundays, and at 2 and 7:30 on week days. In 
addition there were numerous special meetings 
at the shops and in schools. Here is a sample 
day for Mr. Sunday: Ten o’clock, Epworth 
Church; 10:40, Hillman street; 11:30 High 
school girls; 12, business men; 2 at the taber- 
nacle; 3:40, High school boys; 6:45, personal 
workers; 7:30, tabernacle; 10:30 o'clock, in 
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‘hed all tired out. He kept up this pace right 


and think. Then he began: preaching Christ 


x 


1 
4 


7 


through each day except Monday, when he 
rested. At times his voice became so husky 


that he could scarcely be heard. 
The churches behind the undertaking were 


perfectly united. The human factors provided 


by Youngstown were. the business organization 


and the preliminary arrangements, the taber- 


nacue, and the guarantee fund.’ The prepara- 


tions, however, were made under the personal 
management of Mr. A. F. Gill, the advance 
man of Mr. Sunday, who gave the directions 
for the Youngstown people to carry out. While 


‘referring to Mr. Gill it will not be amiss to say 
‘something ahout Mr. Sunday’s staff. The list 


consists of Albert Price Gill, organizer and 


“superintendent; Mr. Fred Fisher, chorister; 


Mr. B. D. Ackley, secretary and pianist; Mrs. 


W. A. Sunday, Miss Frances Miller, Mrs. Ray 
Muirhead, Bible and personal workers; Miss 


“Annie MacLaren, soloist; Mr. H. Rodenhaver, 


trombone; Mr. Fred Seibert, tabernacle custo- 
dian. Thus somebody was in charge of each gen- 
eral division of the work to see that the plans 


were actually carried out, All the expenses were 


raised during the meetings, special collections 


taken for various local charities, and on the 


‘closing Sunday all the collections were given 


_ capacity. 


to Mr. Sunday. He received $10,000. The ex- 
penses amounted to another $10,000, making 
the campaign cost the people of Youngstown 
at least $20,000. After it was all over Mr. 
Sunday gave the tabernacle back to the 
churches, telling them to sell it and divide the 
proceeds. 

When the meetings opened on January 8 the 
tabernacle was crowded to the limit of its 
All through the six weeks of the 
campaign standing room was at a premium. 


Often as many were turned away as gained ad- 


“mission. 
‘Delegations coming from shops, schools and 


Overflow meetings were common. 


lodges would ask for reservation in order to 


be sure of seats. Frequently the delegations 
were accompanied by bands. The high school 
and business college students came with their 
yells. Snow, wind or sleet did not discourage 
the people from attending. If the cars were 
tied up, they came trudging through the snow. 


Mr. Sunday preached for two weeks without, 


‘giving an invitation. He preached on sin and 


its consequences, and waked up a conscience in 
people who did not know they had such a 
faculty in their make-up. Day after day and 


night after night, Mr. Sunday indulged in his 


terrible denunciations, declarations and  pic- 
tures, all the time uncovering sin. In the words 
ef Dr. T. L. Hillman, of Trinity Church, “It 
seemed to me sometimes that some of his ser- 


mons would have to be printed on asbestos... 


paper. But all the time he was blasting sin. 
Tt was an awful two weeks. I went out of the 
tabernacle the second Sunday saying »Lay on 

acDuff, and damned be he who first cries 
hold.” Only the grotesque and sensational 
jeatures were printed in the daily papers 

Mr. Sunday’s vocabulary was varied and 
picturesque. His preaching was always direct 


just preached the gospel with a razor edge, and 
and pointed. He had no fads or fancies. He 


it cut like a razor. He exposed sin and opened 


+ 
Sup hell in a way that made the people stop 
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‘allowable. 


as the saviour of all who believed. After 
laying down the law in all its stearnness, he 
preached the good news of God’s love, as re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ. He preached experi- 
mental religion—religion as experienced in the 
heart and applied in daily life. 


Again I quote Dr. Hillman: “In his early 
sermons he emphasized personal work, and 
when the invitation was given be would ask 
all to rise, and the personal workers would 
then pass down the aisles and speak to the 
people. Later in the meetings an opportunity 
was given to sinners to go forward before 
the personal workers could reach them, and 
towards the last when this invitation was given 
the seekers would literally crowd the aisles 
in their eagerness to get to the front. Chris- 
tian people sat in their seats and cried and 
clapped their hands with joy. One night, by 
actual count, the first nine to come forward 
were men. Whole families came. The faces 
of some who came down the aisles were a 
study. Some will not be whiter when they 
are dead. It looked as if devils were rending 
them just before departure. As they seated 
themselves in the front benches some would 
drop with their heads in their hands. Some 
sat with clenched teeth, with a look of awful 
determination upon their faces as if they were 
plucking. out a right eye or cutting off a 
right hand. The faces of others were radiant. 
They had been on the mount. with God.” 


The after meeting seldom lasted over fif- 
teen minutes. At the close Mr. Sunday would 
address a few words to the penitent, offer 
prayer and the secretaries would take the 
names of those who had come forward, with. 
their church’ preferences. 

Mr. Sunday ventured to fill the front seats 
with children and one of the sights of the 
meeting was the way he managed them. He 
had absolute control of his hearers moving 
them as he- pleased from laughter to tears 
and back again. At times he would say and 
do the most ridiculous things, but they were ° 
always effective. 

One night as he was about to dismiss the 


“penitents he turned to the audience and began 


talking to the man who would dare to say 
anything that would tend to drag any of the 
new converts back into sin. After denouncing 
such a man in terms that stirred the entire 
audience, he became very much excited. Leap- 


.ing-up.on a chair and continuing his denuncia- 


tion he seemed to rum out of epithets that were 
When ‘his vocabulary failed he 
jumped up and down on the chair and cried 
“You lobster! you lobster! you lobster!” 
His. prayers were marvels of directness. 
They. were terribly definite. He prayed for 
trainmen, street car men, policemen, men 1n 
the shops, offices and stores, and for the news- 
paper that at first abused him. His prayer 
for the Vindicator was answered, for before 
the meetings were half over the Vindicator 
was among the penitents, and was printing 
good things about him. When he prayed for 
the lawyers he shook the court house. You, 
know, Lord, they are a hard bunch,” he prayed, 
“but just do the best you can with them.’ 
And the prayer was answered, for some of the 
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a1; Life Insurance is a business proposition, to be determined on its own 
The minister should take his insurance, for example, with that co 
that gives him the greatest possible security, the lowest possible pr 
rate and the largest possible benefits. To do otherwise is to sacril 
terests that are vital and to waste money that should contribute 
minister’s own life rather than for the benefit of anybody else. 


The Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund averages a premium rate about 20% 
that of other companies. It allows a full year for payment of pre 
without interest, or its premiums-may be paid monthly without i: 
It allows policy loans at the low interest rate of only 4%. It al 
discount of 4% for payment of all premiums in advance. Its polic 
non-forfeitable and it has never contested a claim in its entire his 
‘151 years. ; 


II. Life Insurance can be better effected by correspondence than by agent 
Fund’s business is done by correspondence directly with ministers 


large commissions paid agents are therefore saved for the benefit 
ministers themselves. More is paid by the general life insurance con 
in commissions to agents than is paidin dividends to policy-holders. 
insurance is written by correspondence from the Home Office it is n 
ject to misrepresentation or misunderstanding, The statements mz 
garding same are of record and become as binding.as any part of fl 
tract itself. They are therefore made as simple and clear as possibl 
insured knows what he is getting and can refer to his correspond 
any time to reassure himself of the character of his contract. 


III. The Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund is a ministers’ company and the onl 
pany giving to ministers the advantage of the exceptionally low m 
experience of their own preferred class of risks. It is the duty of 
ters to help all men but especially to help one another, that their oy 
interests may be served, and therefore it is their duty to insure in th 
company and stand together under its mutual protection and advai 


In making the foregoing statements the Fund is prepared to demonstra 
value. 151 years of uninterrupted and successful management, with 
ant assets to meet all of its obligations and a surplus of more thi 
half million dollars over and above such obligations, is sufficient e 
of the absolute security of the Fund. There is no life insurance 
issued except by the Fund that allows the conditions named in the 
ing statements, and yet, all of these conditions are of greatest 
service and benefit to ministers, enabling them to take out insuranc 
otherwise impossible and to carry it when otherwise it would hav 
sacrificed and lost. Moreover, in the fourth annual report of the (¢ 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, etc., there appears 
lowing statement in reference to the Fund: 


IV. 
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NISTERS’.FUND 
JRANCE | 


STANT EVANGELICAL CHURCHES 
WIVES 


ats policy contracts excel in liberality those of any other company, 
offering greater surrender values, lower interest upon loans to policy-hold- 
ers, lower initial premiums and lower subsequent net costs. Its rates prob- 
ably represent the minimum which is likely to be reached in conservative 
insurance management.” 


_For example, on a Twenty Year Endowment policy for $10,000 at age 35 
the difference in the net premium of the Fund and that of the average com- 
pany compounded at 5% for the policy period nets about $1,400. The amount 
of savings in interest in policy loans nets over $1,800, making a total sav- 
ing of $3,262, or over 32% of the face of the policy. Is this not worth saving? 


But our easy terms for payment of premiums is of more value to our minis- 
: ters than all other benefits combined. Ministers, in most instances per- 
haps, are not able to buy insurance and pay cash for it. The year that is 
allowed for the payment of such premiums is sufficient time for them to 
accumulate the necessary savings to meet their premium obligations. Minis- 
_ ters, moreover, are so often overtaken by misfortune that their insurance 
in other companies has to be sacrificed and lost. With the Fund it is dif- 
ferent. Our easy terms for payment of premiums saves the insurance 
which otherwise would fail them. 


The Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund wants every Protestant clergyman identified 
with it under one or other of its policy contracts. It writes Whole Life, 
Limited Payment Life, Ten, Fifteen, Twenty, Twenty-five and Thirty Year 
Endowment and also Annuity Policies. 

If you will kindly fill out and sign the card attached and mail same, state- 
ments of different policies will be sent with a SPECIAL PROPOSITION 
that cannot fail to interest you. 


PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND 
for 
LIFE INSURANCE 
908-14 Commonwealth Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘leading members of the bar were among the 
penitents. 


Mr. Sunday was very brotherly in his rela- 
tions with the pastors. Some had braced 
themselves for a “skinning” but that operation 
was omitted. He showed that he was in sym- 
pathy with many phases of life. Teachers, 
preachers, shop men and business men, felt 
that he was akin to them in some way. He 
seemed to understand each class perfectly. 
This was undoubtedly one of the secrets of 
his immense popularity. He was entertained 
one noon by the business men of Youngstown 
and he soon had them all, going. 


What of the permanence of the work? That 
is the question that always comes up in a 
discussion of this kind. There will be very 
little falling away. Gradually the new mem- 
bers are being absorbed into the life of the 
churches. Many of the prayer meetings now 
are larger than the Sunday morning congrega- 
tions were befoie the campaign.. A federation 
has been formed for the purpose of pushing 
personal work. Hundreds of people are still 
disturbed about their religious condition, and 
the personal workers are steadily finding them 
and getting them into the churches. 
entire social groups were swept in there is 
far less danger of going back if only part of a 
group had been converted. In one instance a 
whist club was swept -in, and now in place of 
whist parties the women hold afternoon prayer 
meetings. Such work as this will endure. 


While a great revival like the one at Youngs- 
town will cause rejoicing, it will also cause 
heartaches. Some pastors will feel burdened 
because they cannot gather in converts like 
Billy Sunday. But it must not be overlooked 
that the steady round of pastoral work and 
religious teaching is just as important as the 
revival. The pastors laid the foundation for 
Mr. Sunday’s work, and they will follow after 
him and make it permanent. At the close of a 
_ great revival in Washington, D. C., Mr. Moody 
stated publicly that he should not be given all 
the credit. He pointed out that he had merely 
reaped where others had been sowing. The 
same was true in Youngstown, and is true in 
every revival. The pastor may plant, and the 
evangelist may reap, but it is God that giveth 
the increase. 


A little story is told of a pastor who got 
under a juniper tree because he could not be a 
great man like some he had been reading about. 
Vinally he reached this sensible conclusion: 
“If J can’t be a great evangelist myself, I will 
go all over this field and clear away all the 
rubbish so that the next mani will have a better 
opportunity than I have had.” So he began 
working among the people, visiting them from 
house to house, comforting the sorrowing, 
helping the discouraged, settling up personal 
disputes, and in the task he found great joy. 
But that was not all. After he had been work- 
ing in this way for a few months he discov- 
ered signs of a spiritual awakening. Then 
a revival started, and swept all through the 
community. The willingness of the pastor to 
he a stump digger opened the way for the 
HEAR Meats Oe aris 


Where - 


Billy Sunday began as a stump digger, an 
he labored for years in obscurity and with 
much success. If you wish to reap a spiritu 
harvest, you must be willing to begin by di 
ging out the stumps. 


WEDDING CERTIFICATES. 


Every Expositor pastor has from four to ; 
dozen or more weddings a year.. We examinee 
certificates of the leading publishers with i 
view to using them as premiums. We couldn’ 
find any to suit. We had one engraved anc 
are now having it lithographed. If we didn’ 
tell you it would easily pass for a steel en 
graved certificate. A dealer who sells 200 0: 
300 a year, says it should sell for’ 20 cent! 
each. . 

But we will send a dozen to any Expositoy 
reader and add a charge of $1.50 to his sub. 
scription account, so that when your subscrip: 
tion expires you send $3.00 for the certificate: 
and the Expositor one year. Or if you wan 
a dozen without the Expositor, the price 1: 
$1.80 cash with order. $2.00 will pay for ths 
Expositor one year, and four certificates. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


When ordering samples of Christmas exer 
cises and music, don’t overlook ordering sam 
ples of November and December Evangel— 
the two last issues being sent for 10 cents ii 
stamps. In these two issues you will find some 
of the best Christmas music you have eve: 
heard, suitable for Christmas morning service 
or for the Sunday School. : 

The carol in the December Evangel is th 
best Christmas-music ever published. Wehav 
been fighting four years for permissian to re 
produce it. It was granted at last and it i: 
worth the fight. F. M. Barton, 710 Caxtoi 
Bldg.; Cleveland, O. 


“THE PASTOR HIS OWN 
EVANGELIST.” 

This is the most important book we hav 
published since “One Hundred Revival Ser 
mons,” the advance sale being larger. . 

I want every reader of the Expositor t 
own “The Pastor His Own Evangelist’’* fo 
it will go a long way towards making you 
special services successful. 

Order a copy now and pay $2.00 for it on re 
ceipt of same. Or you may renew your Ex 
positor subscription and secure a copy fo 
$3.25, to be paid on receipt of the book, bu 
give us your renewal now. 

If you are not more than pleased with th 
book, send it back postpaid, with your nam 
on, and we will cancel the order. How man 
books will stand this test? F. M. Bartor 
Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


THE VANISHING POINT. 


The minister’s wife: “I’m afraid Mr. Skir 
flint does not realize that the Lord leves 
cheerful giver.” The minister: “Oh, I don 
know. The less he gives the more cheerful 
he gives it.” ; 
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ILLUSTRATIVE DEPARTMENT 


Illustrations From Recent Events 
PAUL GILBERT. 


fs, 1 23° I 
‘The best watches manufactured are subjected 
) the severest tests before they are placed 


THE KEW TEST. (109 
Jno. 4:4; Rev. 3:10; I Pet. 4:12. 


n sale. The time pieces are placed in all 
meceivable positions and conditions and sub- 
-cted to such extremes of heat and cold as 
aking and freezing. When they have stood the 
irious tests they are given a certificate stat- 
ig that they have undergone the Kew Test. 
ome one has said that when a watch has 
ood this test it is a “saint among time pieces, 
le aristocrat among watches.” No watch has 
rer received more than 92 per cent. award. 


MPURITY IN THE PUBLIC -SCHOOLS. 

(110 

He Cor, 6:15; Matt: 5:28; IL Cor, 10:5. 

“Dancing in the public schools in Boston. is 
‘sponsible for conditions of immorality that 
re almost as bad as the white slave traffic,” 
sclared Bishop W. F. Mallallieu, of the Meth- 
jist Church in Tremont Temple yesterday, 
- the memorial: service for the late Charles 
elson Crittenden, founder of the Florence 
rittenden missions. “There ought to be a 
ate law against dancing in any public school,” 
- declared. “The theater is a school of vice 
1d a destroyer of morals and the nude statues 
2d improper pictures sold on our street cor- 
srs, and the vile literature which some jour- 
als publish—all these are corrupting the 
orals of the young and lowering the stand- 
‘d of morality among the older people and 
ading to the white slave traffic.” 


WENTIETH CENTURY PATRIOTISM. 
2 (111 
make 6231; Isa, 62:1; Jer. 9:1; Psa, 137 :4. 

I believe in party government, but the mo- 
ent a question of honesty is involved I rec- 
size no party distinctions, or if I do make 
iy it is.a little more my business to put the 
after and crook out of public life if he be- 
ngs to my party than if to another. This 
titude demands that one’s attention be fixed 
ot on financial or social status, but on con- 
act—Ex-President Roosevelt. 


PUSHING THE MISSIONARY EN- 
TERPRISE. (112 
I Cor. 16:9; Matt. 24:14; Acts 26:18. _ 
“A single corporation in South America 
icked by American money invested more 
oney in a single copper mine, before taking 
it a penny, than the Church of Jesus Christ 
1s spent for missionary effort in South Amer- 
4 in all its history.” Neither in South 
merica or Asia has the church yet ade- 
1ately dealt with the enterprise of the Great 
ommission. 
THE GOSPEL SEEN. 
» Acts 4:14; Matt. 11:5; Gal. 1:23. 
#O, sir,’ said a converted Chinese woman 
pe 
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who had just buried her daughter, “the grave 
has become 2 new place to me since Jesus 
came to our: village.” 


“Have you ever heard the gospel?” ' asked 
a missionary of a Chinaman. “No,” was the 
reply, “but I’ve seen it. I know a man who 
used to be the terror of his neighborhood 
and dangerous as a wild beast; but he became 


wholly changed. He is now gentle and good 
and has left off opium.” ae 

THE BIBLE AT,WORK. _ , (114 
el) Dhessts otha VEX? 2404S yitio, fe 20x8 ae 


Tt 7no, Sets: i 

A Russian general, seeing a Siberian Bible- 
seller enter the barracks, called out to the sol- 
diers, “Little brothers, come and look at these 
good books; they are cheap, and profitable for 
one’s soul.’ Sir Andrew. Fraser, a‘ distin- 
guished Indian administrator, who has been 
much in evidence at the May meetings of this 
year, told of an Indian native who had once 
come to him with theological questions for his 
solution. On sending him away, he gave the 
man a Bible. Seven years later, a missionary 
asked Sir Andrew to attend a baptism. It was 
that of the recipient of the Bible. “I have 
found rest in at last in Jesus Christ, thanks 
to that book,” said he to his benefactor, with 
gratitude and joy. And Sir Robert Hart, the 
eminent British diplomat in China, wrote to 
the Bible Society, “What you do is at the 
hottom of every missionary efiort, and rears 
walls around to protect and support the re- 
sult of such labors.”’ -We may leave it to the 
unbelievers who dub the Bible “The Fairy 
Tales of God” to make what they can of ‘such 
witnesses to the Bible’s imperishable worth 
and power. 


WANTED—SOME ONE WHO KNOWS. 
(116 
Luke 630s Deut. 1575 5. Psa8312. 

In February, 1908, when President Taft 
was speaking at Cooper Union, a man in the 
audience put to him this poignant, question 
that is becoming more vital each advancing 
day: 

“What is a man going to do who is. out of 
work and starving?” 

To which Mr. Taft replied, 
I don’t.” ‘ 

There are a lot of people who are begin- 
ning to believe that it is about time some one 
did know. They believe that God has fnade 
superabundant provision for all men, but that 
the wolfish selfishness of men withholds this 
plenty from their less fortunate fellows. 

This great country is looking for the man 
or the men who will lead us to that desirable 
condition of society. The way is the way of 
Righteousness and God is trying to persuade 
us. to. follow in it. 


“God knows, 


Illustrations From the German 


LENJ. SCHLIPF, BUKAREST, ROUMANIA. 


PRIDE AND HUMILITY. 
Matt. 5:3; Matt. 19:24; I Cor. 1:26; 
I Pet. 53:5. 

A very rich lady approached Prelate Bengel 
and said: “I hear, my dear Prelate, that 
you are a prophet; tell me, pray, are there 
seats in heaven for people of high station?” 
“Without a doubt there are such seats,’ said 
he, “but I am sorry to say they are very 
dusty, as you may see from Matt. 19:24 and 
Teor, as. 36%: see egy 
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The great German Prelate Oetinger once ' 


wept because he could not possibly attain to 
such glory in heaven as some poor scrub- 


woman he knew, who had to work hard all day | 


and who, with the care for their families still 
found time to serve Christ with undivided 
hearts. 

“Pride goeth before a fall, but the poor in 
spirit are the heirs of the Kingdom, and even 
ihose who are poor in material things have a 
better chance than others, for the reason that 
their extremity is God’s opportunity.” 


DEATH, } (118 
Dan. 7:10; Rev. 203.12 and 15. 

Travelers in China relate that at the crim- 
inal courts there are two large books. The 
names of those who are adjudged innocent 
are written in the “Book of Life,” and. those 
guilty in the “Book of Death.” No name 
can be in both books at the same time. Neither 
can your name be in the Lamb’s Book of 
Life while you are under condemnation, nor 
need you have fear of death and judgment if 
you are His. ee 

by BIRTHDAY. 
Philiet:23))/2:Cor, 5:8. 

While Melanchthon was at Death’s portal, his 
son-in-law asked him if he desired anything. 
He answered, “Nothing but heaven.” 

A child was told that his aunt had died and 
was now in heaven. After a moment of re- 
flection the little one said: “Mamma, the day 
when we die is our birthday in heaven, is 
it not?” 
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COMFORT IN DEATH. 
1 John 1:7; Rev. 7:14. 
Luther visited a dying student, to whom he 

said: “My son, you have not long to live, 

what will you take to the Saviour?” “Naught 
but virtue, naught but virtue,” he replied. 

“But my son, what virtue can you bring him, 

since we all are sinners, without exception 2” 

“Father, I bring him a heart washed in his 

holy blood,” said the dying youth. “Farewell, 

farewell,” said Luther, “you will be a wel- 
come guest in the New Jerusalem,” 
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ck: JESUS ONLY. (121) 

An English officer, who had no thought of 
conversion, received a tract one day while 
out walking. This tract lay in’ his writing 
desk three years before he read it, but through 
its influence he was converted. Some time 


| 


later as he lay dying, a friend read a hyr 
in which the glories of heaven were relate 
Turning to his friend he said, “Do not spe: 
to me of golden crowns and harps, I ne; 


Jesus only. SS 
GREAT FAITH. C12} 
Matt. 15:28; Rom. 1:8; 1 Thess. 1:8._ 
In a small village lived a poor woman, wi 
loved God with her whole heart; because 
her trust in God her neighbors called h 
“Catherine with the great faith.” A minist: 
hearing of her, looked up her humble abo 
and found her just returned from the wooe 
where she had gathered some chips and dri 
branches, “Are you Catherine with the gre 
faith,” he asked. “Whether my faith is gre 
I do not know,” she said, “but I do knc 
that IT have-a great Saviour,” and her whe 
face glowed with the love of Him. 


FOR THE WEDDING ADDRESS. | 
A FITTING WEDDING PRESENT. 
(12 
An aristocratic gentleman invited amo 
others, the Dorfschulz (village president) 
his wedding. The rich people of the gue: 
gave the couple many a costly gift, aft 
which the Schulz brought a small casket a 
said: “My grandfather once was able to. 
the Netherlands a service for which he ; 
ceived what I am now giving you. I give 
to you, dear sir, on this glad day. Use it a 
may our gracious God teach you its wisdon 
The gentleman found in the casket a sil\ 
medal commemorating a peace treaty betwe 
England and Holland. On the one side w 
a yoke of oxen and the Latin maxim: ‘ 
union we are strong.” On the other side we 
the words: “In disunion we go to piece 
This medal the gentleman showed his bri 
and said: “We received many fine preset 
today from our dear friends, but of all c 
gilts the Shulz did not give us the least.” 


GOLDEN RULES FOR THE WEDDEI 
12 
A God-fearing man often prayed eu 
let him know how one might be happy 
the marriage state and be successful in 1 
conduct of one’s‘affairs. One day he had 
vision of three angels. The first one appeat 
kneeling and praying: “I lift up my eyes 1 
to the hills from whence cometh my _ hel 
The second had a hoe with which he vy 
chopping weeds out of a garden while he sa 
“In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat 1 
bread.” The third angel he saw gather; 
roots the second had chopped out and he: 
him repeating the words of John 6, 12, a 
carrying what he had gathered into a J 
where the three angels lived together. 
Pray, work, save and live together in ang 
‘love and unity, that is a good recipe for 
happy home. 
Zevocotius says, those are the happi 
unions in which the husband is the head ; 
the wife the heart. 
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THE HOE MAN. (126) 


It was my pleasure to spend a half day 
th that man who has become a_ national 
iend through his poem, “The Man With the 
oe,” Edwin Markham. While sitting upon 
e platform prepared to take the parts which 
€ program announced, I said to him, “Mr. 
arkham, it must be source of deep satis- 
ction to you to know that you have written 
mething worth while which places you in the 
ss of national worthies.’” “Yes,” said he, 
is, but the pleasure to me comes in having 
e opportunity to say what other things I 
ight have to say.” To him fame means op- 
rtunity. He has other messages for the 
rld, beside those he has flung out over the 
Id of life, and position, prominence, afford 
the opportunity to give those messages. 
ae man who looks upon fame as the oppor- 
nity for larger service has made of fame 
double-mouthed creature, speaking his mes- 
ges from the mouth of the press and the 
s of the rostrum. To Pope fame was: 
fancied life in others’ breath 
thing beyond us, ev’n before our death.” 
Not so to the man who holds fame as an 
portunity for larger things. 
or what are men who grasp at praise sub- 
lime, 
at bubbles on the rapid stream of time 
at rise and fall, that swell, and are no more, 
ern and forgot, ten thousand in an hour.” 


LOW WATER MARK. (127) 


The low water mark on the south bank of 
e Potomac river was held by the Supreme 
surt of the United States as the true bound- 
y between Maryland and West Virginia. 
e state of Maryland contended it should be 
e high water mark. Many there are who 
sid to the low water mark in the realm of 
orals as the true boundary in all their ac- 
yns toward their fellowmen. The man who 
kes the low water mark in morals as deter- 
ining his rule of action will not approach 
‘ty closely the spiritual realm. The only 
fdges that are safe are those that are built 
vove the high water mark. The only safe 
andard in morals is a high standard. Those 
ho maintain that morality can be obtained 
ithout religion are making an egregious 
under and are only going by the low water 
ark. Reason and experience both forbid us 
"expect that natural morality can_ prevail 
exclusion of religious principles. In your 
oral character are you going by the “low” 
- the “high” water mark? 


THE SAVING GUST. (128) 
The story is told that on that wild, stormy 
ght.when the Tay Bridge was washed away, 
e train stopped for a few minutes at the 
sar side of the bridge. A passenger stepped 
‘the door and his hat blew off. Ju:nping off 
“secure it, the train started and he was left 
find, in a furious storm and without shelter. 
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From the Side Walks of Life 


WM. BARNES LOWER, D. D. 


How he raged! But how different his feelings 
in the morning when he learned that the train 
with every soul on board had gone down in 
the dark night with the wrecked bridge. There 
was a special providence in loss of the. train, 
as well as in the gust of wind that carried 
away a passenger’s hat, and thereby saved his 
life. Our understanding traces the dark and 
intricate providence in vain. We become lost 
and bewildered in the fruitless search. . 
“O, all-preparing Providence divine! 

In thy large book what secrets are enrolled! 
What sundry helps doth thy great power 

assign, 
To prop the course which thou intend’st to 
hold? 

What mortal sense is able to define 

Thy mysteries, thy counsels, many fold? 
It is thy wisdom strangely that extends 

Obscure proceedings to apparent ends.” 


THE “BIT MORE.” (129) 


When I was a boy I always patronized the 
little candy store that stood in the middle of 
the square and was owned by an Irishman 
with a heart bubbling over with generosity. 
TI used to watch the “sour balls” and “mints” 
and “clear toys’ drop into: the sack and then 
when the balance was well down on the side 
of my two cent purchase he would drop in 
a. “bit more.” All the boys knew the place 
as the “bit more” store. It is this “bit more” 
quantity that counts in friendship, social and 
business life and in fact in everything we do. 
Giving the “bit more” develops the generous 
soul. One reason why nien practice generosity 
so little in the world is their finding so little 
there. The spirit of the world is not gener- 
ous. To find this spirit we must step into the 
realm of morals. Come in contact with the 
generous soul and you too will catch the 
spirit of generosity. Generosity does not con- 
sist so much in giving a great deal as in 
giving seasonably. 


PERSONAL RELIGION. (130) 


It is said of General Custer that upon a 
leave of absence during a visit to his home, 
that he went to a ministerial friend and said, 
“Doctor, there is one thing: more now I need, 
and. that is personal religion.” He realized 
that he must die as a man. He confessed him- 
self with a great whole hearted man and 
kneeling down sought the forgiving grace of 
God. Religion is the final center of repose, 
which gives to time its importance and to 
eternity its glory. The great general realized 
that he must have more than a soldier’s. uni- 
form and a commander’s sword. Bunyan has 
said, “Religion is the best armour that. a man 
can have, but the worst cloak.” Religion 
makes the best soldier and the highest type 
of a gentleman. “Religion crowns the states- 
man and the man, sole source of pleasure. and 
of public and of private peace.” | The men liv- 
ing who are exerting a vital influence upon 


the times in which we live are men of per- 
sonal religion. They believe in themselves be- 
cause they trust to a directing power outside 
of themselves. Personal religion is not -so 
much -a matter.of feeling as of principle. 


ae - THUMB PRINTS. (131) 


~The thumb-print ‘system will be used here- ~ 


after in the city of Milwaukee in paying off 
city employes. The city treasurer will give 
each employe a card with his thumb print 
‘on one side. The other ‘side is to be blank 
until the owner of the order calls at the 
office for his money. Thus the city hopes to 
prevent forgery. "We carry around with us 
the. marks of character. The soul stamps 
itself on our features. We may deceive by 
word or action, but we cannot rub out the 
print we bear. You may tell where a man 
has been. Soiled hands betray the laborer; 
soiled garments the mechanic; pale features 
the clerk; sun-burned skin the farmer. The 
odor of the forest and the scent of the garden 
linger with those who have leisurely 
strolled by. So the Christian is discovered 
by the print of his character. Everything 
he touches he blesses, he helps. You know 
you. have met a Christian when you have 
been made better in the meeting. Goodness is 
the thumb-print of the Christian. 


“THE: EPHEBIC OATH.” (132 


“ The Senior class of the College of the City 
of New York presented to Mayor Gaynor an 
“Ephebic Oath” swearing as did the Athenian 
youths, ‘never by act of theirs, to bring dis- 
grace upon the city’s name. So the Christian 
should and does take an oath when he as- 
sumes* the name of Christian to be true to 
the standards and never bring dishonor upon 
the fair name he bears. It is good to be 
bound by an oath. The man who is a law 
unto himself is a very lawless man. True 
liberty is only had in obedience to law. 


LIVING, BUT CONSIDERED DEAD. 

1338 

A brigadier general of our army, mee 96 
years of age, has been pronounced dead by 
one of the large insurance companies of the 
East. The company took the ground that 
under American experience tables of mortality 
all ‘lives are assumed to have expired before 
the age of 96, and so officially when a man 
reaches this age he is considered dead, so 
the insurance policy can be paid off and can- 
celled. The company offered him his award, 
and ashe accepted it he will be considered 
dead. At least his name will be cancelled and 
a big rubber stamp will put “Dead” in red 
letters on the ‘policy sheet. How many mem- 
bers of the Christian church have reached 
the dead line in Christian service? If of- 
ficials dared to do their duty they would write 
large after such names on the church regis- 
ter, in letters of red, “Dead.” How many 
church letters are retained and hidden away 
insome sbureat. drawer, when they should be 
registered “in the church’ of God. - Little won- 
der: thatthe lad on ‘finding his mother’s 


, 


church letter in an old trunk ran calling e 
citedly, “O, mamma, mamma, I’ve found yo 
religion in a trunk.” If your religion is am 
where else than in active service it is de 
and your influence is dead also. q 


REMEMBERED. qa 
Only a slender slab in the Princeton. Cer 
etery marks the grave of Aaron Burr. F 
was interred according to his request at t 
feet of the father and grandfather, both : 
whom had been presidents of Princeton Cc 
lege. Some efforts were made and s 
money subscribed soon after his death to pr 
cure a suitable monument, but the proj 
failed. For nearly two years the spot whe 
he lay was unmarked when one morning 
was discovered that a small, very substa 
tial and not inexpensive monument of gra’ 
ite and marble had been placed during tt 
night over his remains. No one in the to 
saw the monument erected, or knew anythin 
whatever respecting it. The stone bears tt 
inscription: Aaron Burr, Born February 
1756. Died September 14, 1836. Stich 
contrast this to the tombstone of his fath: 
and grandfather, which are literally covere 
with inscriptions. The greatness and goo 
ness of his ancestors cast no glory on hit 
Their good deeds wil! long be remember 
while his life of reckless abandon will evs 
cast a shadow over his grave. 


THE SILENCE ROOM. (Ay 


In one of our large mercantile establis: 
ments there has been installed a sorely neede 
institution called “the Silence Room.” Ho 
often you hear some one say “I want an hor 
of peace and quietness all to myself.” T 
is one of the chiefest needs of the Americz 
man and woman today. “The Silence Roo 
is a small island in the sea of noise. Ov 
cities are noisy places. Places of business aa 
noisy places. The American likes noise. FE 
celebrates his national holiday with nois 
Yet there are times every day when the so 
cries out for quiet. The temple of our pure: 
thought is silence. In the silence we hear Gos 
The soul needs a silence room for rest a 
quiet meditation. The soul needs to be throw 
back on itself. Silence is the flood-gate ¢ 
the soul, which permits the inrush of th 
deepest things of the heart. May there be. 
silent chamber in every home, where weat 
parents may go for sweet communion wit 
the God who is found only in the myster 
of silence. 


SERVICEABLENESS. (136 


A bold knight of the Round Table, tray 
eling far over mountains and through desert 
in search of the mysterious Grail returne 
from his fruitless search exhausted and di: 
couraged. Wan in countenance, depressed i 
spirit, fatigued in body, he resolved to re 
turn to Arthur’s Hall a sadder but not a wise 
man. As he was nearing the gate of c 
Camelot he saw a poor man writhing in tt 
citch. Moved with compassion, this swor 
defender of the rights of the poor, di: 
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mounted from. his steed, sought a cup of 
water and handed it to the suffering man; 
when lo! the cup glowed as if it were a thing 
alive. The Knight at last saw the. Holy 


of conquest, but in succouring the poor and 
forlorn. Destiny is determined by service- 
ibleness. We are all going to one destina- 
‘tion, happiness. Few, however, are going by 
che same road. The road of service is the 
ure road to happiness. 
‘Small service is true service while it lasts; 
‘Of friends however humble scorn not 
one: 
he daisy by the shadow that it casts 
Protects the ling’ring dew drop from the 
sun,” 
PRAYER AND JUDGMENT. (137 
| It is seldom that jurymen before deciding 
pon the guilt or innocence of a prisoner 
told a prayer meeting. Recently in a certain 
ury trial, when the jurymen reached the jury 
‘oom, one of their number proposed that ow- 
ng to the seriousness of the case the twelve 
en should ask Providence to guide them 
n their deliberations. All wisdom is heaven 
orn. Prayer is the voice of faith. When we 
tay to God at the beginning of any work 
e may feel sure that we will be brought 
‘oa good conclusion. 
Says Tennyson: 
“More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of.” . 
The body of true prayer is the sum of duty. 
hen we ask God for whatever we need, so 
we must labor for all that we ask. To pray 
n the jury room and then fall asleep over 
‘eviewing the evidence would not be aiding 
seaven in a right conclusion. When we put 
hhought into prayer we will read our duty in 


Grail not in the wilderness, or in the. march: 


_influence. 


our petitions. No man ever prayed without 
learning something. No man ever sought 
heavenly wisdom without being made . wiser. 
“Ask and ye shall receive.” “If any ‘of you 
lack wisdom, let him ask of God that giveth 
to all men liberally and upbraideth not: and 
it shall be given him. But let him: askin 
faith nothing wavering.”—James 1:5, 6.» ‘ 


“AHEAD OF TIME. (188 
The accommodation train was moving .on 
schedule time toward the great ‘city.: » Com- 
muters were boarding the train at every sta- 
tion. As the train was nearing a regular stop 
it slowed down and seemed to drag itself 
into the station. We said to the conductor, 
“Is there something ahead of us?” <“No,” 
said he, “we are ahead of time; it’s time, -it’s 
time.’ There is danger of being ahead: of 
time when you are on the railroad train. 
To be on time is better than to be ahead -of 
time for a train and for nearly everything 
else. Nothing is more precious than time. To 
be ahead of it makes it future, which is not 
yet ours; to be behind time makes it ‘past, 
which we can never recall. To be:ahead of 
time is to lose your own time, which might 
be better employed. To be behind time is to 
lose the time of some one else. The great- 
est loss of time of which I know is to sit 
idly by and count the hours as they pass. The 
railroad time table has done more ‘to train 
our people to punctuality than any other. moral 
Lord Wellington observed of the 
Duke of Newcastle, the prime minister, “He 
loses half a minute every morning and runs 
after it all the day, without being-<able to 
overtake it.” Well ordered time is the surest 
mark of a well ordered mind. “Who -mur- 
ders time, he crushes in the birth a power 
ethereal.” 


MATCHLESS BEATITUDES. (139 
John 7:46; Matt. 5:3. 
This beauty of the Beatitudes of our Lord 
ies in their simplicity. They seem merely 
the ordinary speech of ordinary men, it 
‘takes a.moment’s thought before the reader 
“ealizes how. rounded, how polished, how ex- 
Juisite they are with a sort of mosaic-like 
serfectness. “Whew,” cried a lad to a teacher 
who was enthusing over them in some such 
strain as this, “those Beatitudes aren’t any- 
thing, anybody could make ’em!” The teacher 
xazed across the desk silently for an amused 
noment, then simply answered, “Make a few. 
The boy couldn’t—nobody can, nobody ever 
1as. They stand matchless in their simplicity, 
yrevity ‘and’ fullness of meaning. 


... THE SACREDNESS OF WORK. (140 
We parsons, in the first fine flush of our 
young consecration, consider ourselves a bit 
olier than the rest of the world. I was silly 
Hough to think that way myself and, when 


Original Illustrations 


TAMES CHURCH ALVORD, 


the hands of the consecrating ministers were 
laid across my brow, felt that I was set apart 
to do God’s work as no other man could: be. 
Time and life have ‘taught me_ better, than 
that—far better. I know now that every man 
and woman who goes forth to work is con- 
secrated. The man who plants and reaps the 
wheat is ministering to man of the bounties 
of God. The man who shears the sheep,. the 
man who twists that wool into yard, the man 
who weaves that yarn into cloth, the man 
who sits cross-legged all day long and stitches 
that cloth into clothes—are all ministers of God 
to men. 


BURNING THE BRIDGES,. --(141 

Isa, 50:7; Luke 9:62. th ea 

A man can make himself do anything if she 
is only stern enough with himself. Caesar 
burnt his bridges behind him and faced ‘his 


* task, knowing he had that job to do—or die. 


A college boy I knew had wished and prayed 
and planned over speaking to his-.classmate 


about Jesus Christ. He failed in the open 
fields, he failed after the Sabbath evening 
prayer meeting, he failed every time he gave 
himself a chance to escape. Finally he went 
to his friend’s room and, having entered, 
locked the door behind him. “Why, old man, 
what are you up. to?” cried his friend. 
“Then,” added the youthful adventurer, “I 
knew I had no choice. I must out with my 
reason for so strange an action.” Before he left 
that room he had won a soul for Christ. He 
first mastered himself with his Saviour’s 
aid, then he mastered his classmate. 


THE CONQUEST OVER HABIT. (142 
Matt. 5:30. 

“Habit is habit,’ declares Mark Twain, 
“and is not to be flung out of the window by 
anyone, but coaxed down stairs a step at a 
time.” Now that is just as far from the 
teachings of Jesus as it well may be. “Cut it 
off,” cries Christ, “and cast it from thee.” 
Imagine coaxing a habit down stairs a step 
at a time. Start with the drink habit. Slip 
a beer mug, foaming at the brim, on the first 
stair down and stand crying, “Come, come, 
little habit, today you shall have a full mug, 
a fat mug, a bubbling mug; tomorrow you 
shall not have but three-quarters of a mug!” 
Come down! JI tell you that habit will rise 
right up in its wrath and sling you out of 
the window. On the morrow it will demand 
two mugs; demand them and get them. No, 
no, the Son of Man who came to save hu- 
manity, not to tickle its funny spots, demands 
just this of the drunkard, “Cut drink out and 
cut it out today.” For the man who coaxes 
anything downstairs, a step at a time, is bossed 
by the thing he coaxes, be that thing his baby, 
his body or his soul. 


GIVING UP. 

Rom. 12:18. 

I know a woman once who used to say, 
“Tf John will only let me have my own way 
once before I die—I’ll die happy.” But as 
age came on her and, with age, a deepening 
of the channels, a sweeter nearness unto her 
Lord, she declared, “I do think it’s going 
to be a real joy for me; up in Heaven, to 
realize how much gladness John gained in 
our home out of always having his own way.” 


PEARLS IN HOG-PENS. 
Matt. 7:6; John 1:12. 

The truth is that the Almighty cuts a great, 
blank block of spotless marble out of the hill 
of existence and thrusts it into the hands of 
every new-born babe. The blank block is the 
babe’s soul and he can shape out of it what- 
ever he will. Now marble can be used for 
various purposes. They make sidewalks out 
of it up in Manchester, Vermont. One hears 
about them and longs to catch a glimpse of 
the glory of them, those long streets stretch- 
ing on and on beneath overbranching elm 
trees, all one dazzle with the sun, criss-crossed 
with shadows cerulean blue, for so John Rus- 
kin tells us shadows across marble ought to 
be. As a matter of fact, there isn’t any glory. 
The flagstones are a little less gray and a 
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little more grimy than usual, that is all. The 
lighter colored the thing is men tramp over, 
the more it shows the smutch of their feet, 
the tracking of their muddy shoes. If a man 
uses his soul to edge a gutter with, he shows 
the hoof-prints where the devils stamp their 
blackness in. And the cleaner the rest of a 
man’s life, the sweeter the remainder of him- 
self, the more these tramplings of a gutter’s: 
edge blacken and grimly glow. 


REAL RICHES OF LOVE (145 


: Eph. 5 :25-7. 


“O,” sighed a man at me the other day,’ 
“if I could afford to have just one supremely 
lovely thing in my house, just one, how happy 
I should be!’ Well, it is a fine thing to have 
a famous picture in the home. I know a nian 
who had Tadema’s “Reading From Homer” 
hung up over his drawing-room mantel shelf, 
and I don’t see how he can allow one unclean: 
thought to sully a mind sanctified by daily 
contact with so pure a presence. I know a 
man who has something better than that, the 
Franconia Mountains leaping skyward right 
out of his back yard; and I trust there’s 
something noble in his earthly career to match 
his mountains. But I tell you, when you and I 
came home in the glow of last evening’s fad- 
ing light and, opening the front door, found 
under the hall-light a woman’s face aglow 
with love and welcome, we each reached the: 
most beautiful picttire in the world. For if a 
man should some to you today and offer yout 
Murillo’s wonderful Madonna, yes, the one 
in Madrid, on condition that this other wom-: 
an’s face go out of your life forever, you'd 
refuse the bargain. I’m even afraid you'd kick 
the man off the premises! 


THE DEEPENING OF LIFE. 
John 7:38. 


Did you ever see the Connecticut River: 
leap between Mt. Tom and Mt. Holyoke? The 
river has been dawdling past the sleepy streets} 
of Hadley, the vacant square of Hockanum, 
sweeping in langourous curves, rolling its; 
waters out shallow over glistening sands, mur-: 
muring between broad meadows a tinklingy 
song of peace. Suddenly its azure surface is} 
purpled by the shadows of the twin moun-- 
tains, rising gaunt and stern from the bank.. 
The river gathers itself together for its cen-+ 
turied battle with the granite roots of those: 
gigantic peaks. It narrows its breadth; itt 
deepens its channels; it hides the golden 
sands beneath a surface blue-black as grapes; 
in autumn; it straightens, out its curves; then) 
stately, strenuous, strong, it sweeps between) 
the mountains onward to the sea. | 
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RELIGION DEFINED. (147 
John. 13.15, - ee 


In my Sabbath School the other day I asked 
the infant class, “What is it to be a Chris- 


tian?” One wee mite put up a flapping hand’ 


and, when I told him he could answer, cried 
cut blythely, “It’s just bein’ a little Jesus.” 


| 


CHASTISEMENT. (149 
om 1 Pet. 4:19)... 

A Christian blacksmith who had had a 
good deal of affliction was asked by an un- 
believer to account for it. He said: 

» “You know that I am a blacksmith. I often 
take a piece of iron and put it in the fire and 
bring it to a white heat. Then I put it on 
the anvil and strike it once or twice to see 
if it will take temper. If I think it will I 
plunge it into water, then heat it again, then 
plunge it into water again. This I repeat 
several times. Then I hammer it, bend it, 
rasp, file it, and then make some useful ar- 
ticle out of it. 

Now I believe my. Heavenly Father wants 


, have been bent, rasped, 
led. But I am glad of it all, if only T can 
be of service to him.”—-Ram’s Horn. 


BLESSINGS FROM GIVING. 
Mal. 3:10-11. 

The faithful pastor had preached his morn- 
ing sermon. The text was Mal. 3:10: “Bring 
ll the tithes into’ the storehouse,’ etc. In 
21s message he had called attention to the 
sromise, “And I will rebuke the devourer 
or.your sake, and he shall not destroy the 
ruits of your ground.” Mal. 3:11. “Here,” 
the pastor said, “is God’s method of helping 
the farmer to get rid of the chinch bugs and 
the hog cholera, and the numerous losses by 
crop failures and the like. Bring to God His 
sightful portion, at least a tenth of your in- 
some, and He will keep His promise.” 

The good deacon had listened, and he is a 
wood deacon, but it seemed rather strong. 
He turned to a brother when the sermon was 
ended, and said: “I think the pastor rather 
stretched that text a little; I do not quite 
Jelieve that position.” 

“Well, I do,” replied the other, “and I will 
ell you I have proved it true. Our farms 
ie near together. I have for years given 
she Lord one-tenth of all. This year you 
vave fought the ‘devourers’ all the year, but 
- have not. God has taken care of my 
wheat; cholera has not killed my hogs. I 
ell you, deacon, it pays to prove God and to 
aonor His Word.” : ‘ 
. A sister in a small church was poor in this 
world’s goods. Losses had come, and the 
juestion came up, “What shall I do for the 
Lord’s cause this year? The Lord did not 
‘sause me to lose—I will subscribe as I have 
Jone and trust the Lord to help me to pay it.” 
“What was the result? The winter came 
ym, her hens were the only ones in that com- 
nunity to lay eggs. Every day, as the price 
vent up, the harvest of eggs came in. “The 
cord hath done this,” she said. She paid her 
ubscription, she had money for her own 
xeeds and she was prospered. 3 
Both the above incidents occurred in a 
Bale year in one of the states in the Cen- 
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Preacher’s Scrap Book 


tral West. The covetous soul defrauds itself 
not only of spiritual good, but. of material 
blessings also—The Lesson Illustrator. 


INFLUENCE. 
Matt. 15:14. 


A little clock in a jeweler’s window in a 
certain ‘Western town stopped one day for 
half an hour at fifteen minutes to nine. School 
children, noticing the time, stopped to play; 
people hurrying to the train, looking at the 
clock, began to walk leisurely; professional 
men, after a look at the clock, stopped to chat 
a minute with one another. And all were | 
half an hour late because one small clock 
stopped. Never had these people known how 
much they depended on that clock until it 
had led them astray. 

Many are’ thus unconsciously depending 
upon the influence of Christians. | 

You may think you have no influence, but 
you cannot go wrong in one little act without 
leading others astray.—The Seattle Church- 
man. 
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A POOR FOUNDATION. 
Matt. 7:24. 

All around the salt center in Cheshire 
England, you see whole towns and _ villages 
tumbling together like shock-shaken paralytics ; 
walls leaving the roof, one story falling in 
upon the lower and the basement descending 
to the earth. The ground has been tunnelled 
and mined. for its salt treasures until there 
is only a thin shell of earth above the hol- 
lowed out vacuum, and one day with little 
or no notice that tumbles in. What a picture 
of a religious profession that is being under- 
mined by abounding worldliness or secret sin! 
One day there comes a startling collapse or 
apostasy, but degeneration has been long in 
progress. There is only one true founda- | 
tion, and on that we must build up for 
eternity—Life of Faith. 
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DON’T MIND THE THORNS. 
Prov. 22:29. 


“Well, I declare!” exclaimed one of a dozen 
berry pickers, “if Maud hasn’t filled another 
basket. “Her row must be a good one!” 
“Oh, no, it isn’t,” replied another girl. “It’s 
just because she doesn’t stop for thorns, 
that’s all.” 

“Well,” said another, impatiently, “I’m glad 
I can wear gloves'and don’t have to tear my 
hands out for a few pennies.” Of course, 
Maud paid her way to college that fall. The 
other girls didn’t. Not because she had a 
better chance than they. She did not, but 
because she did not stop for the thorns.— 
Youth’s Companion. 
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It is still true that “where there is a will, 
there is a way.’ By all. possible means 
make people notice your church. Push it 
into prominence for the glory of God. 


Quotable Poetry 


: BEYOND. 
Beyond the smiling and the weeping, 
I:shall -be soon; 
Beyond the ‘waking and the sleeping, 
Beyond the sowing and the reaping, 
: I shall be soon! 
Love, rest, and home— 
Sweet hope! Lord, tarry not, but come! 
—Horatius Bonar. 
THANKSGIVING HYMN. 
We thank Thee, Lord, 
For all the garnered riches we have stored, 
The ripened fruits that generous autumn 
yields 
From sunny fields. 
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In many hues, 
Sustained upon earth’s bosom, fed by dews, 
And ripened in the sunlight, waves the grain 
O’er hill and plain. 


_And patient toil 
Which sowed the seed upon the fertile soil, 
And watched and tended through the sum- 
mer days, 
Thy name doth praise. 


Could we complain, 
If frost had blighted, or had wind and rain 
Left devastation on their stormy track, 
_And fields were black? 


Nay, these are still 
The messengers Thou sendest to fulfill 
A purpose which we may not clearly see, 
Yet trust in Thee. 


Thy gifts sustain 
The body’s needs, but poverty and pain 
Oft minister to higher wants than these 
.The spirit ‘sees. 


Then come what will, 
Prosperity or failure, good or ill, 
Unknown or understood, still be adored 
Thy ways, O Lord! 
—Selected. 
CHERISH JOY. (157 
Take joy home, 
And make a place in thy heart for her, 
And give her time to grow, 
And cherish her! 
Then will she come and often sing to thee 
When thou art working in the furrows; 
Or weeding in the sacred hour of dawn. 
It isa comely fashion to be glad; 
Joy is the grace we say to God. 
—Jean Ingelow. 


THE GOSSIP. 
ROBERT R. POTTER. 

“I heard from Mrs. Jones just now 
That Mrs. Smith had told her how 
That Mrs,: Brown had said—let’s see— 
I: can’t just. tell as she told me, 
But then you know she meant to say 
That Mrs. Brown had said of you 


aye, 
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That you had done, the other day, 
An awful thing you shouldn’t do; 

But mind, don’t tell her, for if you show 
'Twould start an awful fuss 

And folks would talk, Oh, yes they would, 
They’d blame it all on us. 


Then Mrs. Brown begins to drop 
In her neighbor’s estimation. 
The seed’s been sown, there'll be a crop 
Of the fruits of fabrication. 
And so they go, from day to day, 
Repeating all that others say, 
These busy ones who never tire 
Of dragging others through the mire. 
A gossip’s tongue will pick and bite 
And blacken all that’s pure and white 
And in its work it takes delight 
In painting others black as night. 
’Twill steal from you, just like a thief, 
Good name and reputation, 
’Fwill shatter hopes and bring you grief, 
Its aim’s annihilation. 


LOVING AND DOING. 
It is not the deed we do, 
Though the deed be ever so fair, 
But the love that the dear Lord looketh for 
Hidden with lowly care 
In the heart of the deed so fair. 
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The love is the priceless thing, 

The treasure. our treasure must hold,- 
Or ever the Lord will take the gift, 

Or tell the worth of the gold 

By the love that cannot be told. 


Behold us, the rich and the poor, 
Dear Lord, in thy service draw near; 
One consecrateth a precious coin, 
One droppeth only a tear; 
Look, Master, the love is here! 
—Harriet McEwen Kimball in~ Association 
Monthly. 


To be despised may be no ill-fortune, bu 
the real ill-fortune is to be despicanie —Johi 
Ruskin. 

You cannot dream yourself into character 
you must hammer and forge yourself into one 

—Froude. 

Everything we endure patiently is a key tc 
scmething beautiful we could never ente 
otherwise. 

The end of life is an action and not ; 
thought.—FEmerson. 

The result in the long run will depend no 
so much on some single resolution, or on ou 
action in a special case, but ‘rather on th 
preparation of daily life. 

Great battles are really won before they ar 
actually fought.—-Lubbock. 

To feel, and yet to do and dare, is to b 
truly noble-—R. S. Macibethus. 


We are all, by nature, creatures of imita 
tion. For one person who leads, thousand 
follow. And even the person who leads ha 
followed.—C. J. Vaughan. 
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Thanksgiving Day 

‘A writer tells of a boy who was sunny and 
fave. He met the ills of life, which too many 
ople regard as almost tragedies, with cour- 
‘e. But one day something serious happened. 
e and a playmate climbed a tree. Just when 
tr little philosopher reached the top, his foot 
ipped and he fell to the ground. He lay 
ere, but uttered no cry. It was his playmate 
at screamed. The doctor found the leg badly 
oken. The boy bore the setting patiently, 
itthout a whimper. The mother slipped out of 
e room to hide her own tears—she couldn’t 
and it as well as her boy did. Outside she 
ard a faint sound and hurried back, almost 
ping to find him crying. 

“My boy!” she said, “do you want some- 
ing? I thought I heard you call.” 


“Oh, no, mother,” he said, “I didn’t call. I 
t thought I’d try singing a bit.’ And he 
snt on with the song. 

When you have pain, or struggle, or a heavy 
d, or a great anguish, don’t complain, don’t 
y out, don’t sink down in despair, don’t be 
iraid—try singing a bit. Trust God and 
aise. At this Thanksgiving season let us 
courage our people to try singing a bit. The 
‘iter called upon a young man member of his 
uurch within a week of the time this para- 
aph is penned. The young man had suf- 
red a very severe surgical operation. When, 
the days following, the pain was severe the 
roic young fellow would try singing. And 
zen he would sing there were others in the 
spital who would join in with him. Brother 
stors, let us try singing a bit sometimes, and 
> will get others to join in with us too. 
SUGGESTIVE TEXTS AND THEMES. 
The Full Table of the Year: “Oh, that men 
yuld praise the Lord for his goodness, and 
r his wonderful works to the children of 
ea. «6. Psalm. 107 :8. 

\The Eternal Praise Service: Rev. 5:8-14. 
The Great Thanksgiving Dinner: But the 
her said unto the servant, Bring forth the 
st robe, and put it on him,” etc. Luke 
122-28. 

Thanksgiving and National Prosperity: Isa. 
18-12. 


Gen. 35:1-8. 
“Godliness with 
ntentment is great gain.” 1 Tim. 6:6. “Men 
kon up their goods—so much in bonds, so 
ch in notes, so much in personal property, 
much in real estate. Do they ever, in tak- 
g account of their possessions, reckon in a 
nkful heart? Probably not. And yet there 
no greater wealth in itself, and no greater 
oducing agent of wealth than the faculty of 
atitude. ‘Contentment is a perpetual feast. 
ye richest man in the world can have no'fiore 


vemed of the Lord say so.” 
Sy ask some one to pass the brea 


an enough for his wants. If you fave the 
me, you are as rich as he.” 3 a 
Expressing Our Gratitude: “Let if te- 
Psa. "2 
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Temperance Sunday 


table. It is passed, and you say, ‘Thank you.’ 
You do not stop to think that probably the 
bread has been passed to you thousands of 
times during your life and you have’ said 
thousands of ‘Thank yous. You say «it over 
once more as a matter of course. Isn’t it funny 
-—no! isn’t it sad that we cannot be as polite 
tc God? But we receive blessings from his 
loving hand all the time, day after day, year 
after year, and think that once saying ‘Thatik 
you’ will settle the whole account in a lump.” 

The Supreme Claims of God: “All the’best 
of the oil and all the best of the wine, and 
of the wheat, the first fruits of them ‘they 
shall offer unto the Lord.” Num. 18.12. °° 


The Praising Habit: “Oh, that men would 
praise the Lord.” Psa. 107:8. “A life of praise 
is an ideal life. No other is beautiful. ‘Praise 
is comely.’ Ingratitude is base. In the.Bible 
there are many more calls to praise than to 
prayer. Everything that hath breath is called 
to praise God, and even things without breath 
are bidden to join in the universal song. 

“Yet praise is almost the rarest of sentiments. 
Listen any day, the brightest day of the year, 
to the voices that fill the air, and they will not 
be songs of gladness. A writer tells of cycling 
in England with a friend. They were flying 
down a hill, through a woods. The friend, 
stopped and jumped off his machine and they 
both stood and listened. From the woods on 
either side there came songs of nightingales— 
one, two, three, four, five, six. It is mar+ 
velous how much music God can put into.a 
little bird’s throat. The forest seemed filled 
with song. Yet it is not thus in the human 
world. It is not all praise that we hear as we 
go among the people. Too often they are 
voices of complaining and murmuring, of dis= 
content and fault-finding that we hear, and 
not nightingales’ songs.” ‘Oh, that men would 
praise the Lord, for his goodness, and for his 
wonderful works to the children of men.’”. _~ 

A National Doxology: “Oh praise the Lord, 
all ye nations,” etc. Psa, 117:1, 2. ; 

Tidings for the King’s Household: “This 
day is a day of good tidings . . . now there- 
fore, come, that we may go and tell the king’s 
househeld.” 2 Kings 7:9. . 

Thankfulness as a Habit: “TI will bless the 
Lord at all times, his praise shall continually 
be in my mouth.” Psa. 14:1. - 

Thankfulness and Courage: “When Paul 
saw. he thanked God and took courage. Acts. 
28 315, 

Continual Thanksgiving: 


WHY WE GIVE THANKS. ; 

“Our fathers trusted in Thee.” Psalm 22-4. 
Why keep Thanksgiving? For what are we 
grateful?» Indeed, is gratitude only the lively 
sense of favors yet to come?” Be grateful for 
home; spread ;sunlight in your own home. 
Carry sunlight\/to’ 'th “shut-ins.” Lovingly 
give good cheer to a homeless. Follow Ben 


Psa, 146 :1-10. 
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‘Franklin today. “Let thy discontents be thy 
secrets.” Surely, if you can eat, thank God 
for his bounty. Next thank God for America! 
Remember, it is peculiarly our American 
thanksgiving. Look back. When did this ob- 
servance begin? The President has abundant 
reason in his own life, and in the political and 
commercial life of our people, to issue his 


proclamation of thanksgiving, this year. But. 


this custom goes far back. Some remember 
the black days in the early sixties. Defeat 
followed defeat. Not till Abraham Lincoln 
stopped our nation for humiliation and prayer, 
could a national thanksgiving begin. 


One day, at Gettysburg, Pickett’s division 
was retreating. Our General Meade bowed on 
the battlefield, breathing the solemn prayer, 
“Thanks be unto God.” It was the turning 
point of the rebellion. God gave that victory. 
Back, farther yet. Heroes were feasting; a 
few kernels of parched corn made the thanks- 
giving meal. How far back was that begin- 
ning? The learned historian, Palfrey, says 
that the idea of our new nation arose with the 
Pilgrims of 1620. De Tocqueville—the wisest 
writer yet on our political history—saw the 
future of America wrapt up in the Puritan 
who landed on our shores. 


God-praising men were these, the parents of 
the new nation. God-fearing men rocked the 
cradle of the nation’s infancy. God’s book 
was their strong counselor. From the divine 
oracles came the guiding principles which 
drove the Mayflower across the unknown deep. 
From the Bible came those forms of self- 
government in church and state, simple, but 
epoch-making. 


Cherish the memory of these forefathers. 
They were Puritans. Shall “puritanic” be a 
word for sneers. “Sniveling hypocrites,” harsh, 
boorish, fanatic, is that our notion of these 
heroes? Be slow with sneers. Hallam and 
Macaulay led to Carlyle’s “Cromwell,” and 
since Carlyle, all the great historians, Free- 
man, Froude, Greene, Gardiner, call the Puri- 
tan “the noblest force in the shaping of Eng- 
lish history.” Who is reproached more bit- 
terly than John Calvin? Our great historian, 
Bancroft, tells us: “He that does not honor 
the memory, and respect the influences of Cal- 
vin, knows little of the origin of our Ameri- 
can liberty.” 

In God our fathers trusted. All true democ- 
racy is born of theocracy. To their loyalty 
to God we are indebted for our modern lib- 
erty. What then? Copy their lives, for the 
right and the best. In whom we do trust? 
Is selfishness our God? Throwing away the 
rugged faith of the fathers, shall we live and 
be satisfied with a sort of left-over piety? Do 
we need a revival of honest, real, God-fearing 
religion? This is practical religion for every 
soul: Commend your God. Thus shall many 
souls be led to thank God in whom you trust. 
Why not try this, today? 


Our father’s God! to thee, 
Author of liberty! 

To Thee we sing 
Long may our: land be bright, 


With freedom’s holy light; 
Protect us by thy might, 
Great God, our King! 
—Rev. J. L. Cheney 


THE TE DEUM OF A NATION. 


“Oh that men would praise the Lord : 
his goodness, for his wonderful works to © 
children of men.”—Psa. 107:8. 


The refrain of a praise-song: the chorus: 
an oratorio; the Te Deum of a nation. 


1. Thanksgiving Day, a time to cherish - 
grateful spirit; to think and thank. ‘Praise 
the only employment in which self has’ 
part.’—Hamnnah More. 


2. Thanksgiving Day, a time to foster ° 
patriotic consciousness; to be pious and j 
triotic. ‘The American days are more we 
derful than the Arabian Nights.” 


3. Thanksgiving Day, a time to concentr 
upon the family life. The home is the cha 
loft of grateful song. Thanksgiving is 7 
festival of the family.—Author Unknown. 


THANKSGIVING A MILESTONE OF 
REMEMBRANCE. 

“And thou shalt remember all the way wh: 
the Lord thy God led thee.” Deut. 8:2. 

It was the constant effort of the religic 
leaders of Israel to keep alive in the mir 
of the people the recollection of their pz 
“Thou shalt remember” was one of the gr 
words they brought from the lips of the Et 
nal. Stones of remembrance were erected 
reminders of great experiences. Only the ma 
who looked backward gratefully could en; 
fully the blessings of today; or face wisely 1 
opportunities of tomorrow. Now, this is 1 
very heart of our national Thanksgiving L 
when it is rightfully observed. 

1. It is a milestone of remembrance ; 
our personal life, recalling the blessings 1 
cnly of the year, but of the years. Nothi 
kindles gratitude like that after-view of lif 
leadership which Hawthorne had when 
wrote of his years as assistant clerk in a ¢ 
tom house, “Now I begin to understand y 
I was imprisoned in this lonely chamber, 4 
why I could never break through these vie 
less bolts and bars.” John Newton, the bl 
phemous sailor, made his life a perpet 
Thanksgiving Day by inscribing on the w 
of his Olney vicarage the words, “Remem| 
that thou wast a bondsman in the land 
Egypt, and the Lord thy God delivered the 

2. But, pre-eminently, Thanksgiving is 
milestone of remembrance in our national | 
Wandering Pilgrims were our fathers, < 
they came into “this wilderness” (as tl 
pathetically describe it), and sojourned heré 
nation, great, mighty and populous. It i: 
poor Thanksgiving day in which there are 
recalled, especially to the children of « 
homes, the motives that impelled the fathers 
cross the seas, the hardships they endured, 
ideals they cherished for the new land, | 
sacrifices they made for God and conscier 
One of Kipling’s recent books is an effort 
bring to the boys and girls of England the 
spiration of their mighty past: 
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See you the dimpled track that runs’ 
All hollow through the wheat? 

), that was where they hauled the guns 
“hat smote King Philip’s fleet. 


See you the windy levels spread 
About the gates of Rye? 

),. that was where the Northmen fled 
When Alfred’s ships came by.” 


“he very essence of all true thanksgiving is 
fecognition of the Great Giver. The vast 
ssings of our civilization will be appre- 
ed to the full only by the man who in the 
t of the marvelous past, obeys the old 

and, “Thou shalt worship before the 
‘d thy God, and thou shalt rejoice in every 
id thing which the Lord thy God hath given 
0 thee, and unto thine house.’—Rev. Alex- 
‘er Maccoll. 


_ BARKING AT THUNDER. 
.n item under the above caption is going 
rounds of some of our exchanges, and is 
ied, “Selected.” Just who Mr. “Selected” is 
do not know, but he certainly makes a good 
jnt in his little article on, “Barking at Thun- 
” He says: 
The first time our young dog heard thun- 
it startled him. He leaped up, gazed 
und, and then began to bark at the disturb- 
f his peace. When the next crash came 
grew furious, and flew around the room, 
king to tear to pieces the intruder who dared 
‘to defy him. It was’an odd scene. The 
Hing dog pitted against the artillery of 


bark could silence the thunder clap, or 
idate the tempest? What was he like? 
imitators are not far to seek. Among us 
{ men of exceedingly doggish breed, who 
about howling at their Maker. They en- 
iver to bark the Almighty out of existence; 
{silence the voice of his warnings. They 
ly their Maker today, but may be crushed 
ath his righteous indignation tomorrow.” 
s is the very opposite of the true thanks- 
jng spirit. 


A THANKSGIVING PRAYER. 


fod of our fathers, whosé mercies have not 
led tis in any time of need, accept now the 
jute of our hearts’ thanksgiving for thy 
irdian care and love.’ For plenteous harv- 
+ gathered in our fields; for the increase of 
flocks and the fruits of our orchards; for 
and comfort in our homes and all kindly 
tions; for blessings innumerable which 
e crowned the year with good; for hopes 
he future and sacred memories of the past; 
the light of thy word and the teaching of 
Holy Spirit, blessed be thou, O Lord our 
Let the thoughts and affections of the 
‘lead us through childlike faith to larger 
tt and knowledge of thy will. Hear us, 
| Father, for thine own love’s sake, and 
4 thee be praise evermore. Amen.—Closet 
- Altar. 
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IFTS THE SIGN OF THE GIVER. 
we are thankful for harvests and un- 
iibished material resources, and prospect 
F 


fven. Poor, foolish creature, to think that : 


of peace and plenty for long time to come, 
let us not forget that these things are the 
proofs of the providential care of our gracious 
God, and let us be thankful that this God is our 
God. Abundant harvest does not mean rich 
soil and fertile seed alone. It means the un- 
seen God. 
“Back of the loaf is the snowy flour, 

And back of the flour the mill, 
And back of the mill are the wheat and the 

shower, 

And the sun, and the Father’s will.” 

The visible is the suggestion of the invisible, 
the gift the sign of the Giver—The Presby- 
terian., 


CAN I FORCE THANKSGIVING? 

“Can I force thanksgiving?” you say. “Can 
I shut my eyes to my sorrows? Can I forget 
the injustice in the world, the heavy burdens 
placed upon the weak, the heart-aches, the bit- 
ter cries of the poor and oppressed ?” 

No, you cannot force thanksgiving. You 
can pretend it, but that will not fool God or 
yourself, 2 

But you can create thanksgiving. Do your 
best to make the world better and happier 
and your heart will sing for joy; you cannot 
help it. In that hour you will begin to see 
God for the first time, and you will realize 
that he also is doing just what you have been 
doing—his best for the world—Rev. Amos R. 
Wells. ? 


THE THANKSGIVING TONE. 

There is a whining register in the human 
voice that sets the whole life to the minor 
key. There is a brisk, bright way of talking 
that blesses every one within hearing, and the 
speaker most of all. d 

Watch yourself for that whine. Learn its 
initial cadences. Pounce down upon it with 
its first doleful notes, and throttle it! 

But you think you can’t talk in a jolly way 
when you are worried or heartsick? "Deed you 
can! It may be “pretend” at first, but it will 
be beautiful pretence, arid it will soon flash 
into reality. 

You can tone yourself down and you can 
tone yourself up. Which shall it be?—Rev. 
amos R. Weils. 


THANKSGIVING MUSCLES. 


Men take pains in developing their muscles. 
They are proud of powerful thighs and big 
biceps. They are eager to show their. skill 
in leaping and running and wrestling and 
swimming. But how careless we all are con- 
cerning the muscles of the soul! How little 
attention we pay to developing them! 

Take the thanksgiving muscles, for instance. 
They are the soul muscles that grasp occasions 
for gratitude, that lay hold of our mercies, 
that wrestle with the blues and throw them. 
They are the singing muscles. They are the 
muscles that leap and run. When they are 
crippled, these thanksgiving muscles, we go 
limping and crawling through the world, our 
heads hanging down and our backs bent. Oh, 
for a thanksgiving gymnasium, and oh, for a 
set of gratitude dumb-bells, and good-cheer 
'ndian clubs, and praiseful parallel bars! For, 
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in some way or other, I must put, myself in 
training for the singing and_ rejoicing hosts 
of heaven.—Rev. Amos R. Wells. 


THE.MYSTERY OF THE HARVEST. 


A small boy said, “We held Thanksgiving 
at our school.” “What did you do?” he was 
asked. “We et.” “What?” “Why, we et.” 

That is one way of celebrating Thanksgiv- 
ing; the common way, in fact. Thanksgiving 
is big fat turkeys with plenty of stuffing, 
groaning tables, a good time. 

I. wonder how many homes there are in which 
the parents try to open the eyes of the child- 
ren to the mystery of the harvest; not the size 
of it; but the marvel and mystery of it. There 
is no real Thanksgiving where this spiritual 
lesson is missed. 


Gratefulness for mercies received is 
praiseworthy thing, but even that falls sh 
of what Thanksgiving should be and may 
The story of the grain and the golden-tint 
fruit should be told to the children in suc 
way that they may get a glimpse of the strang 
upwelling, invincible power that slumbers — 
the earth. I wonder how many of us h 
felt the mystery of it, or could put it clear 
before our children. 

Those thanksgiving songs or hymns tk 
interpret nature should be sung, and from — 
the texts, hymn, story, and object-lesson t 
truth that the power of nature is not bli 
force, but infinite love, a Father providi: 
for his children, should be inculcated. Wh: 
we get that lesson our Thanksgiving din 
may be a sacrament “in remembrance of hi 
-—Selected. 


Temperance Sunday 


The World’s Temperance Sunday is ob- 
seryed the second Sunday in November. 
Never: has there been more reason for tem- 
perance workers to shout in recognition of 
God’s blessings on their efforts than in the 
past two or three years. The complete tri- 
umph is coming. Begin to.shout the victory 
song now. Let us, brother pastors, lead our 
people forward in this grand reform and 
movement toward bringing to the Kingdom of 
Christ. 


SUGGESTIVE TEXTS AND THEMES. 

Some Early Temperance Organizations: 
1. The Rechabites, Jeremiah 35:19. 2. The 
Nazarites, Amos 2:11, 12. 3. The Anti-treat- 
ing League, Hab. 2:15. 4. The Wise Men, 
Prov: 23:19-21. 5. A Divine proclamation, Isa. 
51:17-23. 6, Paul’s doctrine, Rom. 14 :19-23. 

How to Conquer Temptation: Matt. 26:41; 
IMCor10:12, 213. 

Resist the Devil: James 4:7. We are no 
‘match for the devil, but Christ is. We ought 
to distrust ourselves, but we ought not to dis- 
trust our Lord. We are often beaten because 
we are ready to stirrender. Really, all that is 
needed on our part is resistance. Christ means 
that the victory should be won not apart from 
us, but through us, and the devil will flee be- 
fore'the power that he knows lies back of a 
Christian’s firm resistance. 

Drink and Defeat: 1 Kings 20 :13-21. 

Belshazzar’s Feast: Daniel 5:1-9. 

Watch and Be Sober: 1 Thess. 5:4-11. 

Temperate in All Things: 1 Cor. 9:19-27. 

A Way of Escape: 1 Cor. 10:13. Confi- 
dence. ‘in God gives promise of victory over 
temptation; self-confidence is a sure sign of 
defeat. The man that boasts that he can 
“drink or let it alone” is the very one most 
likely to become a victim of intemperance. Con- 
sciousness of one’s own weakness and of one’s 
need of strength from above is a good prep- 
aration for meeting the attacks of the tempter. 

Self-Repression: Rom, 13:11-14. 

Excess in Slavery: 1 -Cor. 6:9-20. 

Dangers of Excess: Jude 10-16. 

Paul's Rule of Self-Denial: Rom. 14 :10-21. 


Unnecessary Knowledge: “Look not th 
upon the wine when it is red.” Prov. 232) 
The president of an ocean liner company 
making a journey across the water, and wh 
the ship entered a very dangerous channel 
engaged in a conversation with the pilot., wk 
by the way, was a whiskered old man of sixt 
eight, with all the appearance of having sp 
most of his days on the water. The magn 
remarked: “I suppose you know all the da’ 
gerous places in this channel?” The pild 
looking straight out into the night, gruffly 1 
plied: “Nope.” “You don’t!” said the ma 
nate, very much surprised. “Then why ¢ 
carth are you in charge of that wheel? Wh 
do you know?” “TI know where the bad plac: 
ain’t,” coolly replied the old pilot, much to ti 
satisfaction of the magnate. 

The Abstainer’s Influence: “It is goo 
neither to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor an’ 
thing whereby thy brother stumbleth, or 
cffended, or is made weak.’ Rom. 14:2 
Some one tells the following story of a certa: 
German emperor: “He wears his military ur 
form constantly, and when sitting in his root 
overlooking the Unter Linden, he loosens tl 
upper buttons of his coat and throws it bas 
for comfort. But when his soldiers maré¢ 
past, he buttons his coat to the top and watch 
them pass. A friend watching him do it, aske 
“Why are you so particular even to the la 
button?’ The emperor replied, “My soldie 
have never seen me with my coat unbuttone 
and I do not mean that they ever shall. “Ar 
let me tell you, it is one button left undot 
that is the ruin of the army.” ~And it is tl 
one appetite left uncontrolled that is the ru 
of men’s souls. 

SNAKE BITES: TEMPERANCE OBJEC 
LESSON TO CHILDREN. 

“Look not on the wine when it is red. . . 
At last it biteth like a serpent, and stinge 
like an adder.’—Prov. 23:31, 22. 

It is a great thing to be children—to ha 
life all before us, with the opportunity to b 
gin right. Most of the children want to | 
big, like. men and women; but many of tI 
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fa folks want fo be children again. Most: 


runkards think, “If I were only a child again, 
would never drink a drop.” They feel that 
>is hard to give it up, and that now it biteth 
ke a serpent. 
Last Sabbath the sermon was about serpents 
1 the wilderness; today it will be about ser- 
ents in strong drink. The eggs of the ser- 
ale are in every glass of whiskey, or beer, 
r any other strong drink. I mean by that, 
e effect of drinking these is like the hatch- 
1g out of serpents’ eggs in the heart, soul, 
d life of men. When men drink, these eggs 
tch out and poison the life. After a man 
rinks a long time, the heart and soul and 
sad get so full of these liquor snakes that 
has delirium tremens, and thinks he sees 
em in his boots and crawling around him. I 
£ one time sat up all night and helped to hold 
young man who thought he saw. these 
qakes. He would cry out, “There they are! 
on’t you see them crawl and hear them hiss?” 
»od save these children from strong drink, 
hich “biteth like a serpent!” 
How can we keep these snakes out of our 
arts and lives? By never tasting whiskey 
beer. The eggs are harmless until they are 


te strong drink. Now I wish to illustrate 
ow the eggs are hatched. This is called a 
rpent’s egg (holding up a little white Phar- 
l serpent egg) ; not a real, but an imitation 
rpent. I wish the serpents of strong drink 
ere as harmless (applying a lighted match 
several). See how they hatch out and 
awl! But they don’t bite and sting like 
e liquor snakes, “Look not upon the wine,” 
e«. God save the children from strong drink! 


i 


A PASTOR’S: OPEN. LETTER. 


Below we give an open letter addressed by-a 
istor to the saloon and hotel-keepers of his 
wn. It was sent out in the spirit of kind- 
ss and fair play, and frankly signed at the 
sttom with the pastor’s name. It was used 
the campaign against license in his town 
1909. The letter may prove suggestive to 
hers. We give it in full, withholding only 
e@ name of the pastor: 

ten of Scottsville Who Sell Liquor: 

I am one of your fellow-citizens. I know 
du as men, and esteem you. You know me 
ell enough to believe me that I would gladly 
da friendly turn for you. And yet I am 
ying, with some other men here, to spoil 
Jur business! That doesn’t look like “a 
jendly turn,” does it? 

You have families to support: I myself have 
family to support. You and I alike want to 
ake a living; and we think that all of us, 
we don’t hurt other people, ought to have 
e right to carry on our own business with- 
wt interference. That’s right, isn’t it? And 
st here am I, as I say, trying to spoil your 
asiness—the business by which you make a 
ving and support your families. 

That doesn’t look like “a square deal,” so 
write this letter to explain. 

And first, your business is different from 
thers in Scottsville. No man has legal right 
go to the polls and vote whether Cox & 


omfort, or Dunn Bros., or Keys Bros., shall 
sf 


latched, and they don’t hatch until you drink. 


tun a grocery store and sell coffee, sugar, 
flour and butter. We can’t vote whether Le- 
roy Slocum shall sell cook-stoves, ploughs and’ 
paint; nor whether the Losees may sell soda- 
water, castor oil, or Rexall Remedies. And 
yet we go to the polls and vote whether you 
men may keep bar in Scottsville, and sell beer, 
whiskey, highballs and cocktails! Why is this 
difference? Just ‘because your business is 
“different!” -Groceries do us good. Ploughs 
and paints improve our farms and_ buildings. 
Even castor oil is not without its beneficial 
uses. Bly Bros. sell roasts that feed us up. 
But, honest now, do your whiskey cocktails and 
highballs really benefit the people who buy 
and drink them? Your business hurts us—- 
and we ought to have a right to vote, whether 
that business can stay. 


Besides, there are the families. A’ lot of 
Scottsville money pays for beer and whiskey, 
that ought to pay for things for the house 
and family. That is so, isn’t it? And it does 
seem fairer to hurt business for a few men, 
than to hurt so many men and so many fam- 
ilies through liquor being sold. = 

This, then, is one reason why we are try- 
ing to hurt your business—just because your 
business hurts so many people! ‘The greatest 
good of the greatest number,” is our motto; 
saloons don’t stand for that. 


Then there is another reason. I feel kindly 
towards yow personally, but we are trying to 
spoil your business because your business is. 
spoiling Scottsville! You may not think that 
you are hurting Scottsville; but you have too 
much money interest in the liquor business 
to be good judges. And ‘the fact is that your 
saloons are hurting this village more than 
anything else here. 

There are certain. things which Scottsville 
needs badly. We need a water supply and 
sewer system. We need better railroad serv- 
ice, or else a trolley line to Rochester. We 
need our main street paved. But the thing 
we need most of all, is to get rid of the drunk- 
enness and debauchery and fighting and foul- 
ness of our town caused by your liquor sa- 
loons! Isn’t that so? 

And so we must spoil your business, be- 
cause your business is spoiling Scottsville... 

Much more to be said; but this much will 
explain why 1, who feel personally kindly to- 
wards you,-am helping the men who want 
“No License” voted. 4 

And J guess it’s coming! The people are 
tired of the whole saloon business. Mr. Voke’s 
street sprinkler has stopped, but the “Water 
Wagon” is coming out for fair November 2nd! 

Yours for Scottsville, 


P. S—Mass meeting at Windom Hall, Mon- 
day evening, November 1st. Come and hear 
the discussion. Fine speaking. Fair argu- 
ments. 


Many times God answers our prayers, not 
by bringing down His will to ours, but by 
lifting us up to Himself. We grow strong 
enough to no longer need to-cry for relief.— 
M. Henry. ; 
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.OUR TEMPERANCE CARTOON. i his ‘mental disturbances, due to ignorance aq 

It tells the story without additional words, Sexual life, contribute to the serious out{ 
but. the. teacher -is almost powerless, except Come. ; 4 | 
to admonish. We will never make the Sun- 
day School teaching effective until we have 
co-operation in the home. 

I was in doubt about the ages, and sub- 
mitted the drawing to Henry F. Cope,’ gen- 
eral secretary of the Religious Education As- 
sociation, an authority on the subject. He 
wrote as follows: 

“J think you are exactly right in showing 
that tea, coffee, etc., and rich food are the 
basis of depraved appetites. Parents allow 
their children to use condiments indiscrim- 
inately' and marvel at their youthful vices. 
Indifference of parents and indulgence at the 
table, with ignorance coupled to false mod- 
esty, make the ground in which the seeds of 
vice will grow. | 

“I think the ages in the first column, the The white and black spots in each seate oa} 
one to the left, are more accurate. I would this map show the proportion of the state’} 
like to indicate somehow the degree to which population living in “dry” and “wet” territory 


THE ADOLESCENT PANTRY—CAUSE AND EFFECT. 
Or Johnny’s First Tipple, and His Progress up the Ladder of His Teens. 


PROPORTIONATE POPULATION MAP OF U.S. . 
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-8 HONS, Meena) gets nerve irritants, tea and coffee and pepper and rich 
ood, which create demand for contents of other shelves, and weakens 
: will power to deny self or say “No.” 
2 be years—His weakened will and nerves causes him to learn to smoke 
een ae he needs Se head and healthy body to control his de- 
exual powers and knowled i i 
seedy eee ge and keep his heart pure and mind 
16 fe 20 yale ae has now been carefully stimulated and educated untii his 
ppetite demands and his love of excitement requires intoxicants. 
- Temperance is a broad word. It involves more than intoxicating liquors. 
e above page is f i : 
Snpiahae oe ne Pub ties Evangel—Sent to any Expositor subscriber, one year 
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HOMILETIC DEPARTMENT 


if Best of Recent Sermons 


From “Election and Service,” by permission 
Geo. H. Doran Co., 35 W. 32d street, New 
Beotk: 

It is probable that the identification of the 
Mary and Martha of whom we read in Luke 
with the Mary and Martha of Bethany, the 
isters of Lazarus, of whom we read in John 
s correct. And that not only on account of 
he coincidence of the names, but on account 
of the correspondence in character. It is true 
hat Luke does not give the name of the vil- 
age in which they resided, but it is quite in 
us manner to speak in this indefinite way of 
‘laces, as he does in many instances of per- 
ons. And it is probably to this rather than 
© any fear that the mention of the residence 
f the two sisters might bring trouble upon 
hem that we are to ascribe the omission of 
ny reference to Bethany. Few texts are 
nore frequently quoted than the text, “But one 
hing is needful—in fact, “the one thing need- 
ul” has passed into a proverb. Not only, how- 
ever, is the reading commonly misunderstood, 
jut the reading is incorrect. According to the 
vest manuscripts Jesus did not say, “But one 
hing is needful.” He said, “But few things 
ire needful, or one.” The Revisers give this 
h their margin, but probably their timidity or 
heir desire not to disturb old associations 
wrompted them to leave the incorrect reading 
a the text. One may have a kind of respect 
owards this tenderness for sentiment, but, 
ifter all, it is very much more important for 
is to know what Jesus said than to retain a 
avorite but inaccurate rendering of what he 
aid. The claims of truth override those of 
ntiment. And as it often happens, the true 
xt, even though at first sight it displeases 
‘s by its unfamiliarity,. turns out, when we 
ome to look into it, to contain a deeper and 
icher meaning. So with the true text be- 
ore us, it is very instructive to get at the 
sal meaning of Jesus in this passage. 

‘Jn his journeys Jesus had come to Bethany, 
nd was welcomed with warm hospitality by 
fartha. Martha was just a good housewife, 
usy, energetic, commonplace. She was deeply 
tiached to Jesus, and there was nothing too 
ood to set before the rabbi. And therefore 
he was anxious and disturbed about much 
erving. But while she bustled about the house 
er sister Mary sat at the feet of Jesus and 
stened to his words. Martha was a homely 
oul who had no patience with the quiet, medi- 
itive type. It is not unlikely that she was 
smpted to despise the brooding Mary as a 
reamy, unpractical creature, hardly equal to 
1e demands of this practical work-a-day world. 
allow and unimaginative, she had no com- 
fhension of the depths within her sister’s 
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A. S. PEAKE, G. CURRIE MARTIN, DAVID JAMES BURRELL, BALLINGTON BOOTH. 


i But Few Things are Needful, or One 


A. S. PEAKE, PROFESSOR OF BIBLICAL EXEGESIS IN THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


nature, contemptous with the contempt of those 
who do not and cannot understand. It was 
bad enough that her sister should be so in- 
capable on ordinary occasions, but it was quite 
intolerable now that they had the chance of 
honoring Jesus. There was so much to do, 
such a feast tc he prepared, that now, if ever, 
was the time to show her devotion to the Mas- 
ter. And instead of that she was lazily sitting 
at his feet and listening to his word. We can 
well imagine the signs of the rising storm, the 
banging of the door, the clattering of the 
dishes, the loud voice, the angry glances at her 
serenely unconscious sister. As the time wore 
on and the task became more urgent, her 
sense of injury grew greater and still hotter 
her indignation that her sister should leave her 
in the lurch. And at last she could stand 
it no longer, and how much she was thrown off 
her natural balance is clear from the fact that 
she actually so far forgot herself as to blame 
Jesus that he should let Mary thus waste her 
time listening to him instead of setting her to 
do something useful. 


Tt is beautiful to watch how Jesus deals 
with her. He does not sternly put her in her 
place, or rebuke her for the tone she has 
adopted towards him. He recognizes that she 
is a poor, flustered soul in a tired body, and so 
his mode of address to her is tender—one 
might even say affectionate. And with gen- 
tle but unerring hand he strikes to the root 
of the mischief. Few things are more common 
than to observe the complete lack of proportion 
with which people dwell on their grievances. 
Eyen had Martha’s reproach been justified, 
it was nothing so serious that she should get 
into a passion over it. But it is the bane of 
so many people that wrongs to others seem to 
them quite trivial, while all their cool judg- 
ment leaves them the moment these wrongs 
are perpetrated on themselves. In a large 
number of cases the injuries are not only triv- 
ial, but purely fanciful. Yet they are quite suffi- 
cient to distort one’s whole view while they 
remain the medium through which one looks. 
Jesus gently reminds Martha that all this fuss 
is quite necessary. She is distracted about 
many things, but few dishes, and these the 
simplest, wil! amply suffice for his physical 
need. Had she only understood him better, 
the simple preparations could soon have been 
made, and she, too, might have been sitting 
with her sister at the Saviour’s feet. 

“But few things are needfil,” Jesus said, 
referring to the meal they were about to share. 
And then he adds, striking a deeper note, “or 
one.” It is, however, obviously a mistake to 
suppose that the-one thing needful of which 
he thought was, as it is often taken, the bless- 
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ing of personal salvation. For this would im- 
ply that Mary had chosen it while Martha had 
neglected it. But that surely cannot be the 
contrast intended. We are not to suppose that 
Martha had rejected this blessing. She, too, 
was devoted to Christ as really as Mary, 
though with less comprehension. Moreover, 
the common interpretation misses altogether 
the main point. If we ask, Needful for whom? 
the answer in this context can only be Need- 
ful for Jesus. Martha thought that many 
things were needful for Jesus, and therefore 
she was cumbered with much serving. Jesus 
meets this by telling her that his requirements 
are few and simple. The “many things” and 
the “few things” must also be for Jesus. We 
can accordingly now understand what it was 
that Jesus meant when he added the words 
“or one.” There are few things that I really 
want to satisfy my physical hunger. Yes, 
but I have a deeper hunger than the hunger 
for physical comfort, which is all that Martha 
understands or provides for, and it is that 
hunger which Mary has satisfied. By sitting 
and listening to the words of Jesus she re- 
sponded. to a need deeper even than the need 
for food. 


Now when we consider the lot of Jesus it is 
not difficult for us to understand what he 
meant. What was it for which he craved with 
a hunger greater even than for food? We re- 
member how when his disciples returned from 
the Samaritan city and asked him to eat he re- 
plied that he had meat to eat of which they 
knew nothing. He had just been seeking to 
save the lost, and in the woman of Samaria he 
saw the promise of a rich harvest. And the 
sense of exhilaration which had just come to 
him had refreshed the weary body that had 
been too tired to accompany the disciples into 
the city and so thirsty that he had asked the 
woman to draw him water from the well. To 
find one who would hearken to his message, 
that was for him a glad experience. But we 
may believe that there was a reason even 
deeper for the high praise he accorded to Mary. 
he reader of the Gospel must often have 
pondered on the loneliness of Jesus during 
those months which culminated in the dark 
deed of Calvary. Over and over again we 
have it impressed upon us how impatient the 
disciples were of all allusions to the fate which 
was to overtake him. Perhaps impatience is 
the wrong word; they simply could not enter 


. ‘ Pats 2 5 7 
into the thoughts of Jesus. They were am- 
bitious and self-centered, their thoughts dwelt 
eagerly on wealth and glory and power. The 
anticipation of the throne shut out the appre- 
hension of the Cross. And thus Jesus when 
he most needed human sympathy was denied 
it by his uncomprehending apostles. Even the 
ittost commonplace long to be understood; they 
would fain disclose the sacred confidence to 
one who can sympathize. They do not feel 
that their friends have done the most import- 
ant thing for them when they have ministered 
to their physical comfort. The overburdened. 
soul yearns to share its trouble with a sympa- 
thetic spirit. And how much more was this so 
in the case of Jesus! We are perhaps tempted 
to be envious of the great spirits of our race, 
but we jorget the tragedy of isolation to which 
their very greatness dooms them. And Jesus 
rnore than any had to endure this penalty of 
lonely greatness. Where he carr catch a flash of 
sympathetic insight, as with the Syrophoenician 
woman, cr Peter at Caesarea Philippi, one may 
note the peculiar thrill and sudden glow of 
emotion with which he welcomes it. And in 
Mary he had found a heart that responded ig 
his own. We learn how later she came an 
anointed him beforehand for the burying: 
There were two who penetrated the purpose of 
Jesus—Mary with the insight of love and Judas 
vith the insight of hate. a | 

And so Mary had ministered the one thing 
which Christ stood most in need. She ha 
served him better than Martha for all Martha’s 
diligent activity, and she had served him in 
more permanent way. The food that restore 
the body’s energy perishes in the act of use, 
and the service itself is thus of the mos? 
“ecting character. But the good part whicl 
Mary had chosen, the quiet listening whil 
Jesus eased the burden of his spirit, that was 
something which could not be taken from her 
it remained a permanent possession. It is no 
activity in itself, but misdirected activity, o1 
an activity too narrowly interpreted of whict 
we must beware. We cannot do too much fot 
Christ, but we may easily serve him with al 
our power in trivial or useless ways, when the 
willingness to sit at his feet and listen to hi! 
word might give us a clearer conception 0 
his purpose, and turn our activity into th 
most fruitful channels. Even now what Chris. 
prizes is the heart in perfect sympathy with 
his own, not simply the loving, but also th 
wise and the understanding heart. q 


Gratitude: Talk to Children 


KEV, G. CURRIE MARTIN, M. A., LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Text: 
103:2. ae 


“Non immemor beneficii.” This motto be- 
longs to a family in Ireland which has as 
its “coat of arms” a baboon carrying a baby. 
This Strange figure has a story connected 
with it. It is said that long ago one of the 
family was away at the war, and had left 
his household in the charge of one or two 
old retainers and the women servants. Sud- 
denly there came an alarm of the enemy, 


“Forget not all his benefits.” 
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and everybody fled, forgetful of the little 
baby, the heir of the house; but a baboon 
who was the pet of the family, noticed th 
omission, ran to the cradle, caught up. th 
child, and carried him to the top of the ab 
bey steeple, holding him out for the peoph 
to see. Great was the terror of the forget 
ful servants, but, happily, the animal me 
the child safely to the ground again, ‘Whe 
FitzGerald, the child’s father, nauraet 
was grateful to the dumb animal, that. -has 


ed the fortunes of his house, and was 
" ashamed to set the monkey in the center 

his shield of honor, and underneath to 
lace the motto, “Not unmindful of his kind- 
ess.” You notice how nearly these words 
rrespond to the familiar ones of the 103rd 
‘ssalm. We are taught that we must not be 
orgetful of God’s goodness, and that the 
est way to remind ourselves of it is to hold 
'clear recollection of the means whereby 
od helped us. 
There are some quaint customs in Eng- 
nd that show how different generations 
old in affectionate remembrance the usages 
f an earlier time, because these remind 
em of the kindness of their benefactors. 
t Winchester school, for instance, the boys 
hways prefer to use the simple, square plat- 
srs of wood to plates of a finer and more ex- 
ensive kind, because they have been handed 
dwn from generation to generation, and 
ere the only form of dish used at the time 
ne college was founded. The boys: thus 
el themselves in closer touch with the 
Mirit and times of their founder. At 
meen’s College, Oxford, too, there are nu- 
serous quaint customs to keep the scholars 
» mind of those who in the old days found- 
the seat of learning, and gave their 
Foney to support all who should study 
ithin its walls. 
'One of the famous standards of the world 
as that of Constantine the Great. It was in 
te form of a cross, and it is said that on 
te eve of one of his great battles the em- 
2ror saw this sign in heaven, with the 
ords written over it, “In this conquer,” 
ade a vow that if heaven granted him on 
lat day the victory, he would always fight 
ader the banner of the cross and subject 
‘mself to its sovereignty. 
‘Thus, you see, men glory in_things quaint, 
id old, or even despised, if thereby they 
ave been aided; and are glad to take them 
ir the token of honor and glory. They are 
ot ashamed of them, because for those who 
ear or display them they have a sacred and 
yyfiul meaning. Now, we should learn a 
sson from such customs, that not only is 
gratitude disgraceful, but it must bring 
ith it its own punishment. . 
‘I have read somewhere a fairy story that 
lls how once a traveler was wandering 
(rough a wood, when he came upon a 
ump of the little blue flowers that we call 
rget-me-nots. He bent over them sur- 
ised and delighted at their beauty, but 
ondered more when the little flowers be- 
im to speak to him.. They told him that if 
> plucked a handful of them and carried 
1em on through the forest, they would dis- 
ose to him untold treasure. He eagerly 
iatched some of the blossoms and went 
arriedly on his way. Presently he came to 
rocky defile, and there right in front of 
m opened a doorway that led him to a 
we filled with all manner of gold and pre- 
ous stones. When he saw the wonderful 
ce that was within his reach he rushed 


erly forward and threw away the now 
ised and seemingly worthless flowers, 
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but in a moment the doorway closed before 
his eyes and he had no spell wherewith to 
re-open it. Thus was he taught the sin of 
ingratitude and the shame of selfishness. 
Now, God’s good gifts are like the little 
flowers in the forest, strewn plentifully at 
our feet, and if we take them with loving 
hands and humble hearts, remembering the 
Good Giver, they will open to us ever new 
treasure-houses, and we shall become the 
richer in love, in friendship, and in what is 
best of all, the power to help. 

I have told you how people have kept in 
mind the great mercies of their life, by hav- 
ing ever before their eyes some memorial 
of the special event they wished to remem- 
ber, and we also have such a gracious pro- 
vision. Paul is always reminding people 
about one great and mighty name “whereby 
to keep their hearts full of thankfulness,— 
“Remember,” he says to Timothy, “Tesus 
Christ.” Those of you who have read “Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” will not have forgotten 
that when Christian came to the Palace 
Beautiful he was asked what were the 
means whereby he was made glad in the 
midst of difficulties, and he replied: “When 
I think what I saw at the cross, that will do 
it; and when I look on my broidered coat, 
that will do it; also, when I look into the 
roll that I carry in my bosom, that will do 
it, and when my thoughts wax warm about 
whither I am going, that will do it.” And 
our Lord Jesus, who knew quite well what 
short memories we have, and how mtich we 
need aids to strengthen them, has been 
good enough to leave us one clear and beau- 
tiful memorial whereby we may be always 
reminded of his tender love. Just before he 
died he had a meal with his disciples, and 
as he passed the bread and wine cup from 
hand to hand he said to each one of them, 
“This do in remembrance of me.” I think 
we all know how dearly we cherish the 
keepsakes our absent friends have given us, 
and this service that we call the “Lord’s 
Supper,” or the “Communion,” is nothing 
else than the keepsake of our Lord Jesus. 
There are many people who are like some 
of the children I know that are always ready 
enough to say “Please,” but have to be often 
told to say “Thanks.” We are ready to 
ask God for all kinds of good gifts, but 
when we get them we forget to thank him. 
Our thanks should not only be the utterance 
of our lips, but the very spirit of our lives; 
we should be always seeking to discover 
how we may serve God best and please Je- 
sus most, living lives like his of gentle 
service, kind deeds, and trustful love. 

THE WORLD EVANGEL FREE, IF it is 
not the most interesting Sunday School maga- 
zine published. 

F. M. Barten, Publisher, Cleveland, O. 

Send me The World Evangel for three 
months. If it is the most interesting Sun- 
day School magazine published, you may con- 
tinue sending it for one year, and add 50 
cents to my Expositor acecunt, which I will 
pay next time I remit. 

Name 
Address 
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liite Building Fitly Framed Together 


KEV. DAVID JAMES BURRELL, D. D., NEW YORK CITY. 


Text: “Ye are built upon the apostles 
and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being 
the chief corner-stone; in whom each sev- 
eral building (R. V.) fitly framed together, 
groweth into an holy temple in the Lord. 
Ephesians 2:20. 

The word “edify” is one of the earmarks 
of Paul’s philosophy. It presents an archi- 
tectural figure meaning, literally, temple- 
building. The word occurs nineteen times 
in Paul’s epistles. Sometimes it is used 
with reference to the making of character, 
but oftener it refers to the building of the 
church of God. , 

In this passage we have a fine illustration 
of Paul’s singular power of condensation. 
Here is ecclesiology in a nut-shell. The 
text naturally falls apart; and in its five par- 
ticulars we have a comprehensive mono- 
graph of the philosophy of the church as 
a spiritual house, “an house not made with 
hands.” 

J. First: The corner-stone of Christ. 

A few years ago the engineers of the Pal- 
estine Exploration Fund, by sinking shafts 
and opening galleries along the walls of the 
ancient temple, came upon its primitive 
foundations, seventy feet below the surface 
of the ground. At its lowest angle they 
found a stone four feet thick and fourteen 
broad, which they regarded, not without 
reason, as the primitive corner-stone. To 
their minds it was not improbable that this 
was the very stone which Isaiah had in mind 
when he uttered the Messianic prophecy, 
“Behold, I lay in Zion for a foundation a 
stone, a tried stone, a precious corner- 
stone.” It was known as “the binder,” be- 
cause of its obvious relation to the connect- 
ing walls. And this is precisely the relation 
of Christ to his church; in whom “the whole 
building” to “each several building” in the 
Revised Version brings out the fact of unity 
in diversity. The church is made up of de- 
nominations, as a building is composed of 
its several parts; but observe, each of the 
several parts rests on Christ. So the corner- 
stone becomes a touchstone of denomina- 
tional legitimacy. The fact that any denom- 
ination calls itself “Christian” is of little or 
no significance. The question is, Does it ac- 
cept Christ as Prophet, Priest and King? 
Does it receive salvation from him as the 
only Priest, its creed from him as the only 
Prophet and its orders from him as the only 
King? If it be “broader” than Christ it 
cannot rest upon him. 

And Christ is also made the touch-stone 
of ecclesiastical unity. We hear much sen- 
timental vaporing in these days about the 
union of Christians, Jews, Moslems, Unita- 
rians, et cetera, in one great fellowship; and 
this is alleged to be in pursuance of the 
prayer of Jesus “that all may be one.” It 
is, in truth, the very opposite of the spirit 
of Christ. He had no thought in his sacer- 
dotal prayer of any possible union of friends 
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and foes, but of such only as believe in hin 
He did not pray “that they all may be one: 
but he did pray thus: “That they all ma 
be one as thou Father art in me and I1 
thee; that they also may be one in us.” Th 
basis of union, therefore, as marked out b 
the Master is a vital and sympathetic one 
ness which finds its analogy in the hype 
static union of the Son with the Father an 
which rests on a cordial and absolute accep’ 
ance of him as the only begotten Son ¢ 
God. 

The purpose of the Church is to establis 
the kingdom of Jesus Christ on earth. T 
this end its ministry was ordained and com 
missioned: “Go ye into all the world an 
declare the evangel.” This is the messag 
of the Gospel—‘“‘Christ and him crucified. 
Nothing else? Nothing else. Whatever th 
preacher’s theme it must serve as 
thoroughfare leading to Christ. “The Jew 
require a sign and the Greeks seek after wis 
dom; but we preach Christ crucified, unt 
the Jews a stumbling block, and unto th 
Greeks foolishness; but unto them which ar 
called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ th 
power of God and the wisdom of God.” N 
man can be a truly ordained and authent 
cated minister of Christ who does not mak 
it his supreme business to magnify Christ 
name and to exalt it above every othe 
which is named in Heaven and on earth, a 
he himself said, “I, if I be lifted up, wi 
draw all men unto myself.” 

As by the same token no man is a tru 
and sincere member of the Christian Chure 
whose life is not hid with Christ in Goc 
The Christian religion is purely, in it 
last reduction, a personal relation wit 
Christ. The Christian accepts him as hi 
sacrifice for sin, abides in him as the branc 
abides in the vine, imitates him in the buile¢ 
ing of character; follows him in the path ¢ 
daily duty and is so vitally joined with hit 
that he can say, | 

“My Lord, my life, my sacrifice; 
My Savionr and my all.” 

II. Second. The foundation of (a 
Church is “the apostles and prophets’— 
phrase used to designate the Scriptures. | 
In the Old Testament the prophet 
pointed forward to Christ; in the New Tes 
tament the apostles make record of hi 
atonement as an accomplished fact; and th 
two-fold Book is a complete revelation ¢ 
the divine word and will. I wonder whethe 
those who are engaged in undermining th 
popular faith in the Scriptures are aware ¢ 
what they are doing? “If the foundation 
be destroyed what shall the righteous do: 

The creed of the church is derived solel 
from the Scriptures as the Word of Goc 
The only Christ we have is the Christ ther 
revealed to us. He said, “Search the Scrit 
tures, for these are they which testify 
me.” To impair their credibility is, there 
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ore, to impugn the veracity of the only 
istoric witnesses to the religion of Christ. 
f the truth of the Scriptures could be suc- 
essfully assailed we should be left mourn- 
g, like the Magdalene at the empty tomb. 
hey have taken away my Lord, and I 
now not where they have laid him.” 

*The moral code of the Church is also de- 
ived from the Scriptures. It is briefly con- 
ined in two great ethical symbols, to-wit, 
e Decalogue and the Sermon on the 
fount, to which must be added the personal 
sample of Jesus as the ideal man. If the 
tegrity of the Scriptures were to be de- 
royed our Christian morality would have 
o better basis than that of the Hindus and 
ohammedans. John Knox spoke truly 
hen, being admonished of the wrath of 
tween Mary as he was going to Holyrood 
ith a blue Genevan cloak over his shoulder 
da Bible under his arm, he replied, ‘All 
ll cannot prevail against the man that hath 


‘The very franchise of the Church’s life is 
rived from the Scriptures. It has no other 
ison detre. Its sole business is to prop- 
ate the Word for the conversion of the 
‘orld; as it is written, “My word shall not 
eturn to me void; but it shall accomplish 
zat which I please and prosper in the thing 
thereto I sent it.” Ye are asked derisively, 
s Christianity, then, a religion of a book?” 
t is certainly the religion of the Book 
tnich records the Christ; of the Book from 
thich we derive our only creed, our only 
oa of morals and our only franchise of ec- 
lesiastical life. Wherefore we say to all 
ho profess to be Christians, stand by the 
able! Read it, search it, pray over it, love 
“and live by it! 

But, though we thus speak, we know that 
ie Bible is in no danger. It is as Gladstone 
iid, “The impregnable rock;” more impreg- 
able than Gibraltar, which the fleets of cen- 
iries have bombarded in vain. No, the 
ible is in no danger; but there is danger 
lat multitudes will suffer shipreck by fol- 
ywing the leadership of those who spe- 
ously assail it. And there is danger that 
ich false teachers will themselves fall un- 
er the denunciation of Christ: “It must 
eeds be that offenses come; but woe unto 
im through him the offense cometh! It 
ere better for him that a millstone were 
anged about his neck and he be cast into 
ie depth of the sea.” 

Ill. Third. The superstructure of the 
hurch is its living membership. 

This thought is further expressed by 
eter where he says, “Ye also, as living 
ones, are built up a spiritual house.” This 
spression, “living stones,” is a singular 
1e. 

It is recorded that on one occasion, as 
‘sus was going out of the Temple, his dis- 
ples said, “Master, behold, what manner 
stones and what buildings are here! 

Mnderful, indeed, were the stones of that 


Temple. Josephus says in his “antiquities” 
that some of them were twenty-five cubits 
by twelve; that is, forty by twenty feet. By 
what engineering skill were those ponderous 
masses lifted into place? Wonderful stones! 
But the stones in God’s spiritual Temple 
are more wonderful, for they are endowed 
with life. The bricks of the ruined temples 
of Nineveh are marked with the cartouches 
of contemporary kings; but the stones of 
this Temple have been touched by God’s 
finger and thrilled through and through with 
the electric power of his life. 

This means that Christians must do some- 
thing more than merely lie in their places. 
It means that church membership is more 
than a name on a roster. It means that the 
church is devoted to something more than 
the letter of truth of liturgical forms or 
ethical precepts. “I am come,” said Christ, 
“that ye might have life and that ye might 
have it more abundantly.” And again, “You 
hath he quickened who were dead in tres- 
passes and sins.” 

In one of Ruskin’s lectures he defines 
architecture as “frozen music.” But this is 
not true of the architecture of the church 
as set forth in the figure before us. The 
stones of this Temple have hearts that pul- 
sate with divine love; they have hands 
stretched forth in mutual service; they have 
voices that sing, “All hail the power of 
Jesus’ name,’ and “Blest be the tie that 
binds!” They have hearts beating in quick 
response to the world’s need, hands to help 
the helpless and voices calling like those of 
life-savers on a stormy night, “Throw out 
the life-linc!” Frozen music? Ah, no! 
What a picture of a living Church is here! 
Every part of this great superstructure pal- 
pitates with life. 

IV. The Church 
“oroweth.” 

The word is not such as was customarily 
used of mere accretion, as when a fabric 
grows, thread upon thread, in the loom; or 
as when a palace grows, stone by stone, but 
it has reference to organic growth; that is, 
the growth of a plant or tree, by reason of 
life within it. It is, in brief, a word picture 
of the parable of Christ: “The kingdom of 
heaven is like unto a grain of mustard seed, 
which is indeed the least of all seeds, but 
when it is grown becometh a tree so that 
the fowls of the air come and lodge in the 
branches thereof.” 

The growth of the Church is measured by 
that of the individual believers who consti- 
tute it. God’s life is the germinating prin- 
ciple. This is the influence referred to by 
Paul where he speaks of the whole body as 
being “fitly framed together and compacted 
by that which every joint supplieth, accord- 
ing to the effectual working in the measure 
of every part, thus making increase of the 
body unto the edifying of itself in love.” But 
apart from the growth of individual believ- 
ers there is a distinct growth of the mighty 
coherent unit, which we call. “the Holy 
Catholic Church.” The record of this 


thus constituted 
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growth is history. And the ultimatum of 
history is the coming of Christ to occupy 
his Church and reign over it. 

The story of ecclesiastical progress has 
been constant from the beginning until now. 
We sometimes place our finger on a notable 
epoch of history called “the Dark Ages, 
and say, “Here there was an arrest.” = 
doubt it. If you put a plant in the cellar it 
will not cease to grow, else it would die; 
but it puts forth pale and sickly fingers, 
reaching toward every beam of light that 
creeps through crevices in the wall. It was 
so with the church in the dark ages, when 
the clergy repaired to cloisters and busied 
themselves in the illumination of missals and 
breviaries, while the people were famishing 
for the word. But there was, in fact, no 
arrest of growth, because there was no real 
cessation of life. But what a marvelous ad- 
vance has there been in these last days! 
Thus “God works in all things; alf obey 
his first propulsion from the night.” 

V. Faith. The Church “groweth unto 
an holy Temple in the Lord.” 


This marks the consummation. The 
Church, notwithstanding its marvelous 
progress thus far, is still incomplete. One 


thing remains to be done: The Lord him- 
self must descend and by his Spirit take 
personal possession of it. Ali hail the 
parousia! The Lord cometh! Lift up your 
heads, O ye gates; and be ye lifted up, ye 
everlasting doors; and the King of Glory 
will come in! 


The Temple of Solomon was completed 
in the eleventh year of his reign. At its 
dedication the priests and Levites, with the 
hereditary heads of the tribes, were assem- 
bled in the Holy City. The king sat upon 
his ivory throne, with his archers about him 
holding their golden shields and clad in 
Tyrian purple! The choirs and orchestras 


responded to one another in the Gran: 
Hallel, “O that men would praise the Lor 
for his goodness and for his wonderft 
works to the children of men!” Then some 
thing occurred whereat all were instanl, 
silent; a cloud of golden mist flowed out 
ward from the Glory of Hollies and envel 
oped all. It was the Shekinah, the most ex 
cellent glory. And thus the temple becam 


the Temple of God. | 


The time is coming when Christ shal 
appear in like manner, to make his influenc 
felt throughout the whole earth; when iti 
angel shall proclaim, “The tabernacle of Go: 
is with men, and he shall dwell among ther 
and they shall be his people and God him 
self shall be their God.” | 

One word by way of application. The im 
portant question is as to our personal rela 
tion with the Church. It is not enough t 
say: “My name is on the roll.” Are w 
living stones in the wall? Have we eyes t 
see the glory, ears to hear the evange 
hearts that throb in unison with the divin 
purpose and hands stretched forth to ac 
complish it? You may see on any sunn, 
day the benches of our public parks occu 
pied by persons who have nothing to de 
The city is awake; its people are at work 
there are sounds of industry on every side 
but these frequenters of the benches hav 
no part in it. 

The Church is the great living organisr 
through which God is working by his Spiri 
for the restoration of the world. Its tru 
members are men and women quickened b: 
the spirit of Christ. Alas for those wh: 
are in the church but not of it! And als 
for those who are neither in the Church no 
of it! “My Father worketh hitherto,” sat 
Christ, “and I work.” Here is business fo 
earnest souls. We are called into th 
Church that we may be “laborers togethe 
with God.” 


A Matchless Comparison 


PRESIDENT BALLINGTON BOOTH, OF THE VOLUNTEERS OF AMERICA, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Text: “But when he saw the multitude he 
was moved with compassion on them.”— 
Matthew 9:36, 

When who saw the multitude? The Son 
of God! Not merely a great prophet or 
king or leader of the people, but the Saviour 
of the universe, the one who in his infinite 
Providence and unspeakable condescension 
turned his attention from the vast worlds of 
suns and stars and planets to notice the sad- 
hearted, shepherdless condition of the people 
around him. Let us therefore not pass the 
sentence over lightly or forgetfully. Pon- 
der over it, for it was not recorded by the 
Apostle unless intended to convey some 
lesson and profit to us all. 
erica he first. thought that comes to me 
in connection with this verse is that Christ 
looked beneath the superficial or exterior 
of man. His divine eye, which “searchest 
all hearts and understandeth,” saw clearly 
beneath the outward manifestation, and 


sized each individual up, not according t 
the categories of earth, but according t 
the categories of heaven. Let this remin 
us solemnly that God is never deceived b 
outward appearance. I am glad he is no 
for then could he not render fatherly conse 
lation, assistance and support. Just as th 
practiced eye and experienced judgment c 
the physician sees the true malady beneat 
what appeared the cause of ailment, so th 
divine physician sees beneath the restless 
ness and unhappy exterior of men an 
women today the actual conditions exis’ 
ing. Just as the farmer, with his long e 
perienced eye, detects the worm that 3 
causing his crops to wilt and droop, so thi 
Great Husbandman can see the evils an 
sorrows which, like the canker-worm, ar 
eating at the hearts of his people. And - 
there not a beautiful and  encouragin 
thought in this very truth? Is it not ever 
source of strength and comfort to you an 
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to me that he looks beneath the surface of 
life and experience at the sorrows and dif- 
eeties and cares we realize within? 
Could he sympathize with us, and, in the 
languge of the text, have “compassion on 
us,” unless he saw and knew us? Oh! the 
uplift and inspiration of that fact. The 
Christ who became human, the “man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief,’ sees 
and knows my life under trial, my spirit 
when depressed, my soul when burdened, 
my heart when disappointed. Let us reap 
consolation from this. 


II. Let us also learn that this view of 
Christ's at the heart of man enabled him to 
experience the deepest interest in, and widest 
sympathy for the conditions of the multitudes. 
He had compassion for their plight. He did 
lot scold, mock, chastise, his great nature 
yearned and suffered and endured for them. 
Munger bids us remenrber that “there is some- 
thing beyond a sense of justice and fair deal- 
ing—something even beyond good-will, and 
regard—and that is compassion.” It is a 
=pecies of love—love at its best—‘“love quick.” 
{t is the kind of love that sees the need and 
yearns over it and the sorrow it brings in its 
>ourse. 

Now. this was an entirely different view to 
‘hat of the. Pharisees and teachers of Christ’s 
lay. They held the cold, formal, legal view 
that absolved and exonerated the people only 
when they observed and complied with the law. 
lt was not the view which had as its motive 
‘-he searching out of misery and pain, and the 
relieving of the burden of sorrow, and the 
feeling of loneliness. Their view—that of the 
Priests and Pharisees of his day—could be ex- 
pressed in the words: “Go through the pre- 
scribed method of fasting and almsgiving, and 
you shall be absolved and commended.” Jesus 
christ’s view led him to say to those suffer- 
ng with weariness and burdened with sorrow, 
‘Come unto me all ye that are weary and 
neavy-laden, and I will give you rest,” and 
9 those who felt the yoke of earthly toil, and 
he weight of its care, “Learn of me, for my 
voke is easy, and my burden is light.” It led 
iim to, suffer with them their heart-pangs, 
heir sicknesses, their diseases and their be- 
feavements. It led him to become a’ sharer 
yf their griefs, to sigh, to shed tears, aye, and 
sven to sweat great drops of blood. It was 
;ot a sentimental, superficial sympathy, but a 
sractical one, and knew no relief short of 
sringing the acttal, positive help needed. Oh, 
was ever compassion like unto this? 

Nor let us forget that Jesus Christ was so 
ar removed from sin that he could sympathize 
vith those in sin, he was so subjected to 
emptation that he could sympathize with those 
n the presence of temptation. It was the 
jiew-point, the angle from which he saw and 
udged men that made all the difference in the 
vorid. It placed him above ceremonialists and 
ontroversialists, and above all, his antagon- 
sts. It was something which at once appealed 
o the heart of the multitude. They felt the 
prising and outflowing of his sympathy. 
phere is no crowd so quick to discover the 


motive of a speaker or worker as the poor,’ 


eglected, needy one of the city. It detects 


the cant, the make-believe, the subterfuge— 
whether in speech or manner—just as the 
common people saw through the hypocrisy and 
jormality of the Pharisees. But here was One 
whose look and manner and words,—whose 
compassion and touch and being, reached 
right out and down to the very recesses of the 
soul; the multitudes saw his sympathy and 
felt his compassion and responded to his love. 
Do not forget this, dear brother, and. sister 
worker, and emulate your Master, for it was 
the greatest qualification, far,—infinitely far, 
above his genius and insight and language,, 
in his mission to the “lost sheep of the House 
of Israel.” 

3. Again, let us seek to learn from our 
Saviour’s attitude the way in which you should 
look upon the multitude. If the example and 
mission of Christ should emphasize one thing 
above another, it is not to exhibit the stand- 
off manner, or better-than-thou spirit. Aloof- 
ism kills sympathy, and the “I” and “my” 
spirit effectually severs heart to heart connec- 
tion. Not so with Christ. He who was great- 
est in Heaven became least among men. He 
to whom all mankind should bow, bent the 
knee and washed his disciples’ feet. He to 
whom angels and seraphim ministered, came 
“not to ministered unto, but to minister.’ Oh, 
wondrous example! Oh, deepest humility! 
What then is your attitude toward the people? 
Is it one of concern for their redemption? Is 
it one of compassion for their sorrow? Is 
it one of distress on account of their poverty? 
Or is it nothing-to you that men and women 
are ignorant of God’s love and mercy and 
grace, or that they are in difficulty or sorrow 
or unrest? 

It will cause you to sympathize with those 
who earn starvation wages, and whose hourly 
fight is to keep the wolf of hunger from their 
doors. Your heart will go out to those whose 
children toil in the over-heated glass factories, 
to realize that which will keep body and soul 
together; to those who stitch in stifling tene- 
ment rooms finishing twelve dozen corset cov- 
ers a day after school hours, at one-half cent . 
each; to the children who make as many as 
18,000 artificial violets a week for which they 
receive $4.50; to those puny, feeble workers 
who pull the bastings from the garments of 
expensive custom-made clothes for a pittance 
which barely keeps the roof over their heads. 

And is it merely among those who are pov- 
erty-stricken and hunger-ridden toward whom 
the heart-compassion should run? There are 
those in our own household, in our own church, 
in our own neighborhood, yes, perhaps next 
door to us, who are just waiting and needing 
this Divine expression of our thought and 
consolation and love. 

lf you do not feel with them, and sorrow 
over them, and yearn for them there is some- 
thing wrong with you. Though you have 
every other requirement, and yet have not this 
qualification,-you will fail to succeed in Chris- 
tian effort:’»Oh, my comrade, this blest gift 
of compassion will cause you to overlook the 
unsightliness and unloveliness of the poor, be- 
nighted ones around you. It will cause you 
to pray as he did, that the Lord of the Har- 
vest will “send forth laborers into the vine- 
yard,” . 
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{LANTERN ||| PASSION PLAY 
SLIDES 


We beg to announce that we have 
.v 7-10 ¥.:OFF 


imported a complete set of pic- 
tures of the famous Passion Play 

A MOST UNUSUAL OFFER. 
We have purchased from the estate of 


for 1910 and now are offering 
this set of beautifully colored 
Henry TT. Coates, the noted publisher, his 
entire collection of lantern slides. 


slides for rental at the usual 
rate. This is an unusual opportu- 
THE GREATEST PRIVATE COLLECTION 
in this country, containing thousands of 


nity fo pastors and churches to 
rent genuine lantern slides of the 
Passi Play for 1910. Orders 

rare and beautiful subjects obtained by Mr. phages 1 y 

Coates in his extensive travels and cover- 

ing scenes in England, Ireland, Scotland, 


will be accepted and_booked in 
The Holy Land, Europe and America, ‘also order of receiving. 
slides on Art, History, Religion, etc. This 


wonderful collection we have classified GEO W BOND & CO 
e e e 


and are offering at prices never before ap- 
95 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


proached, 
Manufacturers of High Grade 


Write promptly for lists of these slides, 
as they are being rapidly picked up, and 

Slides and dealers in Stereop- 
ticons and accessories. 


also for lists of our New Intenso Electric 
Lamp, which runs noiselessly on any cur- 
rent, requires no rheostat or carbons; also 
the New Alco-Radiant Lamp, intensely 
brilliant, for use where electricity is not 
available. Fifty thousand lantern slides 
for sale or rent. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, INC. 


Dept. 16. 
918 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


N. B.—A number of new Illustrated Sermons, 
Illustrated Hymn Sets and Song Services are ready 
for rental under the Advance Ideas in Slide Rent- 
ing. Write Dept. B. 


THE STEREOPTICON CAN BE ONE OF YOUR BEST SERVANTS 
SALE Greatest variety RENTAL 
LECTURES PROFESSIONALLY PREPARED | 
Ask full information of Dept. 1 F 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD nz. 5 West 19th Street, NEW YORK 


CLEANLINESS OF OPERATION | 


is one of the strong features that has helped to earn the 
present world-wide reputation and endorsement of the 


Daus Improved Tip Top Duplicator 


No printer's ink used, thus avoiding soiled hands and clothing. 
No expensive supplies. Always ready for use. 


, 100 Copies from Pen-writien and so Copies from Typewritten Original | 


SENT ON TEN DAYS?’ TRIAL without deposit 


Oe &\ Complete Duplicator, cap size (prints 8 34x13 in. 
Ss corn ms Price, $7.50. Less Special Discount 34x13 in.) 
—s = Net of 83 1-3 per Gent..:../.... nis $5.00 


Circular of larger sizes upon request 


FELIX D. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., Daus Bldg., 111 John St., New York 
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THE COUNTRY CHURCH DEPARTMENT 


REY. GEORGE FREDERICK WELLS. 


The country community is comparatively 
simple and easy of mastery. The Couutry 
Church Department of THe Expositor has ai- 
ready presented a comprehensive program, 
hich, if it is put into consistent and business- 
ike operation by ten thousand country 
churches in America will lead just ten thou- 
sand country churches to success. Let us not 
lose sight, then, of that program. 

To assist in the solution of what are so often 
the perplexing social problems of country 
churches I first present five essential princi- 
plies concerning this phase of the church’s re- 
lationships. 

_ The first is the principle of vitality. By this 
it is not meant that all social work is to serve 
vangelistic ends, but that the church, what- 
ever its methods, should maintain its spiritual 
integrity. The church fails to be a real church 
when it ceases to inspire. 

__The second principle is that of service. The 
Ziving church, not the “drawing” church, lives 
and grows. Unworthy commercialism in the 


*hurch is eliminated wherever this principle 


S practiced. 
Co-operation: is the third social principle. 
The church should never do what a club could 
to.as well. The country church, especially, must 
20-operate with the homes to lead them to per- 
form their own religious and moral functions. 
the school and the grange are the strongest 
when they are in closest touch with the church. 
The fourth is the principle of substitution. 
For the church by “institutional work” to sup- 
slement rural society on its domestic, educa- 
ional or amusement sides, makes the church 
4 social center, arid in so far, a venture toward 
social solidarity. This is an advantage only 
is it helps to restore these various agencies, but 
his should be only temporary. The church 
‘annot spiritualize society by yielding spiritual 
means to social ends which are only secular 
na their purpose. It is better to fill the more 
‘ommon social agencies with spiritual men. 
The fifth social principle is that of unifica- 
ion. We should keep to the few primary in- 
titutions rather than multiply those of lesser 
value. And thus the whole community should 
xecome the reciprocal subject of service. 
With the guidance of the accepted general 
yrogram and of these five central principles, 
ve will outline a few workable programs. 
1. The bringing of country churches, where 
ie or more of them exist in: the same neigh- 
rhood, to a condition of courteous co-opera- 
ion or union forms a normal program in so- 
ial service. The conservation of religious so- 
jal forces is certainly social service. It is 
vell that so many parishes have but one church 
ach. It is certainly not encouraging that the 
nissionary treasuries of the various churches 
n the little state of Vermont, for instance, can 
xe conservatively estimated to appropriate 
8,000 per year, and New York state from like 
ources $25,000 per year in the support of 
ival interests in seemingly church-burdened 
ommunities. The recognition of this as a 
lisease which can be and is being slowly healed 
sitthe redeeming feature. No local church need 


adopt any particular program of social service 
until it has gained such union with neighboring 
churches as shall make it really effective in be- 
half of an undivided community.* 

*Any desired information as to methods of 
co-operation or union may be secured by ad- 
dressing the Federal Council of Churches, Rev. 
FE. B] Sanford, D. D., secretary, 82 Bible 
House, New York. 


2. The country church may gain and give 
its constituency education in the science and 
history of social service. The program in this 
regard may consist of three things. They are 
the library, the study class, and lectures by 
experts on social service in general and rural 
service in particular. In preparing for definite 
programs of social service the leaders in the 
country church should especially study the 
two cardinal methods in the application of so- 
cial service. In the institutional forms of work 
the church proceeds directly to organize agen- 
cies to gain desired results. In the co-opera- 
tive forms of work, that is, in the federation 
of rural social forces, the church works in- 
directly. The church gets its men to accomp- 
lish the direct ends through agencies and or- 
ganizations already existing. In general in 
country places the churches may much more 
safely and effectively observe the latter method. 
The highest standard is reached when the great 
principle of unity is observed and each fun- 
damental social institution performs the largest 
number of functions. 

3. It may often occur that the centraliza- 
tion of the public schools, a task which the 
country church may undertake, at least indi- 
rectly, may not only solve the community’s 
educational problem, but its church problem 
also. Mr. R. R. Bone, in the Assembly Herald, 
of September, 1910, tells how in Rock Creek, 
IlJinois, the various small schools were brought 
into one graded school with a full high school 
course. This made the rural point, five miles 
trom the nearest town, a desirable place in 
which to live. Its exodus of families well 
able to support the church ceased. It became 
possible to secure a high grade of preachers. 
And thus the reconstruction of the country © 
school, undertaken by those who earnestly 
sought the solution of the problem of a declin- 
ing church, became the key to true rural pro- 
egress. 

4. The village problem of child idleness may 
be solved by the church. There are hundreds 
of thousands of village boys in America who, 
through idle loafing in country stores, black- 
smith shops, barber shops, stables, railroad sta- 
tions, country hotels and in the streets gen- 
erally, and with no adequate sense nor pro- 
gram of responsibility, but, instead, living in 
the atmosphere of filthy conversation and as- 
sociations, develop into third-rate men, if not 
into the criminal and dependent classes of so- 
ciety. The condition among girls, due to the 
same deficiencies of home life, is hardly better. 
There are too many hamlets and country 
towns which cannot boast a single boy of 
eighteen years who is not subject to some 
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vicious habit which will cripple his character 
forever, If the church could bring the home 
and the school life up to their normal func- 
tions this problem would be solved. But surely 
in this time of boys’ groups under trained lead- 
ership, the various boys’ clubs, and especially 
of the Boy Scouts of America, the difficulty 
should speedily disappear. 


5. The country church may solve the prob- 
lem of demoralized rural sports. The forces 
of evil have taken possession of too many 
“gangs” of country boys and young men. The 
profanity, for instance which is often com- 
placently tolerated at village baseball games 
is entirely without excuse. Neither is it ex- 
cusable that gambling and drinking habits 
should be associated with the most common 
of - American outdoor games. The village 
preacher and church should invariably be able 
_ to co-operate with the village baseball team to 
mutual profit.. One of the happiest victories of 
my work as a country pastor has been that of 
displacing a disreputable gang of would-be 
players with a strong, clean and usually vic- 
torious Y. M. C, A. team, which was the pride 
of our church and a positive help to the com- 
munity. 

6. The church in the country, as well as in 
the city, is called upon to undertake the care 
of public health. It is true that rural health 
officers are often the most troubled of public 
servants. The close co-operation of coun- 
try ministers with local physicians and 
health officers is indispensable. The great 
health movements, as the anti-tuberculosis 
movement, for instance, should not so 
often be given special Sundays as they should 
be provided for by special week-night lectures. 
Addresses and practical talks in sex hygiene by 
local physicians, carefully approved specialists 
or by the minister himself, should not be neg- 
lected. 

?. I shall be glad when the average country 
towns become accustomed to holding what may 
be called country life conferences. It will be 
well if the local church or churches take lead- 
ership in promoting this plan. In it the church, 
the grange and the school are to co-operate. A 
Friday afternoon and evening might be given 
to concerts, exhibitions and lectures by the 
local schools and their teachers, with the help 
of the district, county or state supervisors of 
education. The church and the schools should 
assist, as on Saturday the grange might be 
lead in a township field-day with picnic, sports 
and addresses by the farmers, the Y. M. C. A., 
and other organizations, while on Sunday, 
church day, the schools and the grange could 
attend en masse special religious services. The 
leaders of the co-operating denominations, 
Sunday Schools and representatives of the 
Church Federation Movement would be glad 
for so opportune a hearing. A conference 
like this might be able to avail itself of a speak- 
er of national repute. Through such confer- 
ences many communities, now decadent or 
sleeping, are soon to find incentives to life 
and power. 

Seti our general program for the country 
church a hint has been given as to the min- 
ister’s supplementary helpers. Through them 
he is to answer the question of complete com- 


fee || 
munity mastery. State secretaries and special- 
ists cannot react with sufficient force and con- 
tinuity to bring the desired reconstruction. The, 
county unit, for expert supervision, 1s the pres-| 
ent demand. The time is at hand when thou-. 
sands of rural counties in America are to be. 
manned with engineers in every phase of 
betterment. The Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America in providing | 
county federations of churches has the clue: 
to the situation. One of the most necessary) 
programs of social and community service 
which the country ministers of America can) 
adopt is that of special preparation for this 
new grasp upon social forces which promises. 
that the whole nation shall soon rise to its 
cwn upon the base of a socialized and Chris- 
tianized rural character. 
In conclusion we will notice four leading 
examples of socialized country churches. 
(From these the one who desires may cata- 
logue for himself more than a score of work- 
able plans which may respond to his own local 
needs.) The illustrations are presented, how- 
ever, with the desire that they may inspire 
many a country pastor to be not only a com- 
munity leader but a community builder. 


“The letters and Memories of Charles Kings- 
ley” is one of the best books ever written in 
regard te country church problems. Charles 
Kingsley will sometime be given full honor a 
a country minister. Let us note what he di 
in his first months in Eversley parish, England, 
early in his remarkable career: 


“New clubs for the poor, shoe club, coal club, 
maternal society ,a Joan fund and lending li- 
brary were estaNished one after another. A 
intelligent young parishioner, who was till late- 
ly schoolmaster, was sent by the rector to 
Winchester Training College; an adult even- 
ing school was held in the rectory all the win- 
ter months; a Sunday School met there every 
Sunday morning and afternoon; and weekly 
college lectures were established in the outlying 
districts for the old and feeble. At the begin- 
ning of his ministry there was scarcely a 
grown-up man or woman among the laboring 
classes who could read or write—for as boys 
and girls they had all been glad to escape early 
to field work from the one school—a stifling 
room ten feet square, where cobbling shoes, 
teaching and caning went on_ together.” 
(Works of Charles Kingsley, Vol. VII. Let- 
ters and Memories. Morris & Co., Philadel- 
phia, 1899, pages 98.) 

The story of John Frederick Oberlin’s mas- 
terly experience is strikingly similar, Oberlin 
found the Ban-de-la-Roche, a whole townshig 
with five small villages, destitute of schools 
roads, manufactures, artisans, and agriculture 
as well as morally and religiously backward.’ 

He first established schools. Then he buil 
roads, himself taking pickaxe in hand anc 
attacking the rugged hills. He organized < 
club for the study of agriculture, introducec 
new vegetables, investigated soil conditions an 
furnished lectures on fertilizers, drainage an 
irrigation. He. had a workshop equipped witl 
turning lathe, carpenters’ outfit, printing pres 
and book bindery. He trained shoemakers 
Hlacksmiths and carpenters. He provide 
women as well as men with productive em 
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yment. He promoted this social work as a 


sans of expressing his own religious vital- 
*The reader is referred to Dr, Beard's re- 
at biography of Oberlin. 
-and power and as an essential step in the 
scessful building of a Christian community. 
For the third example we are taken to the 
cadent mountain township of Lincoln, Ver- 
nt. Five years ago three church societies 
ited under one pastor in what was called the 
derated churches. The Ladies’ Aid and Good 
mplars’ hall was the parish house. It was 
> home of the grange, the Good Templars’ 
Mige, the Grand Army Post, the village li- 
ary, the Y. M. C. A., the church prayer meet- 
ys, and all the leading social entertainments 
d lectures of the church and community. The 
derated churches, the schools, and the 
ange were in active co-operation. Lincoln’s 
st farmers’ institute, under the direction of 
2 State Board of Agriculture, was a result 
this co-operation. From the pastor’s leader- 
‘p through the same centralized movement, 
ung men graduated from the dairy school 
the State Agricultural College, the public 
1001s were stimulated to higher standards, 
> Y. M. C. A. and its baseball team were 
ganized, and home talent plays afforded the 
st wholesome popular entertainments which 
3 community had known in years. Religious 
terprises were always predominant. One 
ar of the work saw church attendance in- 
‘ased forty per cent, more than a score of 
ptisms., church membership nearly doubled, 
d the largest gatherings of the people al- 
ys those upon purely religious occasions. The 
sral forces of the community were radically 
anged, In response to the growth of local 
ssibilities two of the churches became one 
organic union, and the two. resulting 
urches continued to co-operate in touching 
» whole changing life of the 7,000 people in 
: township. The community today is a para- 
’¢ compared to former conditions, and the 
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work, though still under test, is moving for- 
ward. 

It is beginning to be apparent that social life 
and organization is different now than.’in the 
days of Oberlin and Kingsley. Social condi- 
tions with which country churches have to 
deal are different in the different parts of 
the United States. For this reason our fourth 
illustration is an instance from the middle 
west. j : 

The Rev. Charles S. Lyles is pastor of a 
country church in the farming community of 
Lovington, Il. The township has about 1,400 
people. In two years he brought his Sunday 
School from an enrollment of 100 and an aver- 
age attendance of 45, to an enrolled member- 
ship of 404 and an average attendance of 216. 
The pastor began by using the stereopticon in 
the Sunday School and church as a means of 
directing inspiring congregational singing, of 
illustrating the Sunday School lesson, and of 
lectures on missions, It was made a special 
feature in an extensive program of concerts 
and lectures upon all phases of practical agri- 
culture, education and community life. The 
preparation for the lectures, as well as the 
lectures themselves, brought him into living 
touch with all the community leaders, who, 
catching his moral enthusiasm, were glad to 
co-operate with him in promoting the spiritual 
as well as the material welfare of the parish. 
The pastor has a boys’ club, the members of 
which he directs in solving various problems 
in community service, lecture hall, reading 
room, dining hall and kitchen, as well as 
gymnasium ‘with shower baths for these ac- 
tivities are provided in the large basement of 
the church. The lady teachers of the public 
schools lead the girls of the church in gym- 
nasium and practical service classes. Mr. Lyle’s 
church, which is both institutional and co-oper- 
ative, furnishes a living example of the fact 
that even the powerful forces which operate 
today in rural life respond cheerfully to as 
powerful leadership in the country church. 
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THE MARDEEN NOTE BOOK 


FOR PASTORS AND OTHERS. 


all kinds. 


Price, only - - 
Postage - - 


Size, closed, 5% 
x8 inches. About 
1 inch thick. 


‘ardeen Art Co., 


Price with index - 
Postage 
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Box 163 


This book was prepared originally for pastors, but evangelists, teachers, and others: haves~ 
found it a most useful book for recording notes, sermons, essays, and Scriptural references of 


IN APPEARANCE the book looks like’a Divinity Circuit Bible, and therefore does not” 
make the carrying of sermons or notes as conspicuous as would any other form of book... It’. 
has no printed matter inside and has no lettering on the outside cover. Pastors can use the 
book to record their sermons, and will find it more satisfactory to lay the book open before 
them when delivering their sermons than the use of loose memorandum sheets, and by-using 
the book for this purpose it also preserves their sermons and“notes in substantial form. 

HOW THE BOOK IS MADE. The book contains:over 500 pages ruled with huri- 
zontal faint blue lines, thereby making it equally suitable to;those who like to write o1 
lines and those who prefer a page without lines. 3 : 

BINDING. The book is bound in French Seal, Divinity Circuit style, round corners, 
red under gold edges, and has silk marker. ‘ 


$2.25 
AS 


ALPHABETICAL INDEX. We also prepared the book with an alphabetical index in 
the back of it, so that by numbering the subjects entered in the book all such subjects can be, . 
indexed for ready reference, or the book can be paged and subjects indexed by pages—or both, 


$2.50 
; we AS 
Emporium, Pa. 
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§ STEREOPTICONS 


Are used by Progressive Pastors and | 
Sunday School Superintendents. Cat- 
alogue of Approved Forms, and special 
list of views for purchase or rental, on 
application. 


McAllister Mfg. Opticians 


Dept. 1, 49 Nassau St., New York 
SYSTEM : 
in 
Church Send for the St-page, Catslogue of 
Single and Double Envelopes 
6 
Finances 
Te 
MAc CALLA & CO., Inc.  RSEADELPHIA’ PA. 


One Million Dollars a Year for Church Debts 


JOSEPH W. POWELL, Expert in Church Finance. Forward Movement and Dedication Day Leade; 


Recommended by Bishops and Prominent Pastors and Laymen of all denominations. Dedications Managed, ol 
debts raised, and funds provided in advance for proposed New Churches. Arrangements for 1911 should be mad 


NOW. Address M. G. McDERMOTT, Sec’y 1436 Main St., BUFFALO, N. Y 


/BOOKCASI 


VER 50,000 American H 
contain Lundstrom Sectional F 
cases. Very few of our custc 

bought more than two or three sectic 

os : frst. Many bought only one. fF 
was a phn ete it . the right way to = a bookcase. It's the 

we want you to buy. From time to time other sections may be 
and thus the bookcase grows with the library. ae 

Aristic appearance, solidity of construction, with tne latest prac 

improvements, combine to make ihem the leading Sectional Bookc 

; Rigid economy, acquired by the manufacture of a single produc 

g large quantities, combined with our modern methods of Selling dire 

, the user, enables us to offer a superior article at a considerable savir 
cost to the purchaser. = 
ON SECTION 
FREIGHT PAID $1. OO ., AND UP 
Send for our latest Catalogue No.14 in which we illustrate the different grades 
neatly finished Solid Oak tothe highly polished Solid Mahogany cases for the more elab 
library. THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG, COMPANY, LITTLE FALLS, N. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. N. Y. Office, 372 Broad 


further cost of advertising and consequent delay, WE 
WILL GIVE FREE 25% of COMMON STOCK. This 
common stock should be worth from par to three times 
par within one year from this date. 


OUR BUSINESS 


Our business is manufacturing mailing ma- 
chinery for publishers, printers and business 
houses having large mailing lists. Our ma- 
chines save the users from 30% to 50% over 
the old method of addressing, wrapping and 
mailing magazines, papers, letters, circulars, 
ete., by hand and, as we have practically no 
competition and an enormous demand for our 
products, we are obliged to work rapidly to 
provide adequate facilties for turning out 
Our machines in large numbers and keep 
pace with the requirements. 


THE ENORMOUS SUCCESS OF THE 
MACHINE MANUFACTURING 
BUSINESS 


Probably no industry returns greater and 
steadier profits than the manufacture of La- 
bor and Money-Saving Machinery. The Lino- 
type, the Harvester, the Air-Brake, the Mod- 
ern Printing Press and hundreds of others 
prove this assertion true, but until the Niel- 
sen Mailing Machinery Co. was established 
there was no means but expensive hand labor 
that would take a publication or catalogue off 
the press, fold, wrap, address and deliver 
same properly routed into the mail sack ready 
the postoffice. 


BIG MARKET EXCLUSIVELY OURS 


* Our Auto-Mailer does this and sells for 
5,000 and about 8,000 publishers and printers 
meed it badly and from one to twelve ma- 
chines each. See elsewhere in this advertise- 
ment what a few of our satisfied users say 
bout this machine. 

Over 40,000 firms that sena out, more or 
ess regularly, circular letters, etc., need our 
utomatic Addressing Machine, which ad- 
Iresses 7,500 envelopes, letters, wrappers or 
circulars every hour. This machine sells for 
450. This is the most perfect addressing ma- 
chine on the market. 

We also make an Automatic Stencil Cutter 
—a machine that cuts in blank cards the 
names and addresses of all who are on the 
mailing list of publishers and _ business 
houses. These cards are used in the Ad- 
dressing Machine and also in the Auto-Mailer. 
‘As they pass under an ink pad the pad press- 
es down on them and prints the name and 
address upon the envelope, wrapper, letter 
or whatever is being addressed. These cards 
are kept alphabetically filed and used as often 
as necessary. This is the cheapest and best 
form of addressing mail matter in quantity, 
and we make the only successful stencil eutter 
on the market. It sells for $500 complete and 
igre firm that buys a Mailing Machine or an 


; 
dressing machine must have at least one of 


‘these Stencil Cutters. 


We tell you thus briefly about our business 
so you will obtain some fair idea as to what 
we do, but it is absolutely impossible to give 
you a word picture of the enormous field that 
is practically ours exclusively or tell you 
about the hustle and bustle in our big four- 
story brick factory where these machines are 
made. Nothing short of a visit to our plant 
could do justice to the matter, but what you 
are most interested in is whether or not your 
money invested in this business will be safe 
and bring you better returns than if placed 
elsewhere. 


WHAT YOUR MONEY SHOULD EARN 


First, the Nielsen Mailing Machinery Co. 
has a paid-up capital stock of $500,000, of 
which $440,000 is common stock and $60,000 is 
7% preferred. The proceeds have all been 
invested in developing this business, perfect- 
ing our machines, taking out patents, equip- 
ping our factory with the necessary tools and 
machinery with which to build our machines, 
etc., etc. 

The par value of our stock is $25.00 per 
share, fully paid and non-assessable, and not 
a share has been sold at less than par. 

Also, very few concerns can claim and prove 
that they have disposed of everything they 
can manufacture for a long term of years. 
Probably our firm is the only one that has a 
50-year contract. This insures us all the 
business we can possibly handle for that time, 
barring accidents and conditions beyond the 
power of man to prevent. 

When we tell you that our profits are ex- 
ceptionally large and that there are several 
dollars’ worth of actual tangible security 
back of every dollar you invest in our 7% 
preferred stock, you will realize how sure 
you are of getting your dividends regularly; 
FERLSKO 

After the 7% has been paid to the holders 
of the preferred stock all that remains will 
be paid semi-annually to the holders of our 
common stock, and as our capacity is at pres- 
ent such as to permit our earning profits of 
about $140,000 a year we should be able to 
pay about 25% upon the common stock or 
enough to make every share of common stock 
worth $75.00, or three times its par value. 
We shall increase our capacity as rapidly as 
possible and expect to double same within the 
next two years, if not within the next year. 
Therefore, 
$100.00 will buy four shxres of 7% 

Pref. Stock, annual dividends...... $ 7.00 


One share of Common Stock FREE, 
Estimated annual dividends....... 
Estimated worth of one share of Com- 
mon Stock within ome year....---> 75.00 
$200.00 will buy 8 shares 7% Preferred 
Stock, annual dividends.......-->- 
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Two shares of Common Stock FREE, 


Estimated annual dividends........$ 12.50 
Estimated worth of 2 shares of Com- 

mon Stock within one year........ 150.00 
$400.C0 will buy 16 shares 7% Pre- 

ferred Stock. Annual dividends....' 28.00 
Four shares of Common Stock FREE, 

Estimated annual dividends........ 25.00 
Hstimated worth of four shares of 

Common Stock within one year . 300.00 
$500.00 will buy 20 shares of 7% Pre- 

ferred Stock. Annual dividends.... 35.00 
Five shares of Common Stock FREE. 

Estimated annual dividends........ 31.25 
Estimated worth of five shares of 

Common Stock within one year.. 375.00 
$1000.00 will buy 40 shares 7% Pre- 

ferred Stock. Annual dividends... 70.00 
Ten shares of Common Stock FREE. 

Estimated annual dividends..... athe 62.50 
Estimated worth of 10 shares of Com- 

mon Stock within one year........ 750.00 
$2,000.00 will buy 80 shares 7% Pre- 

ferred Stock. Annual dividends.... 140.00 
20 shares of Common Stock FREE. 

Estimated dividend first year...... 125.00 
Estimated worth of Common Stock at 

end of first year...........+.+.2.. 1,500.00 
$4,000.00 will buy 160 shares 7% Pre- 

ferred Stock. Annual dividends...; 280.00 
40 shares of Common Stock FREE. 

Estimated dividends first year...... 250.00 
Estimated worth of Common Stock at 

end of Mirst; Year. opiescacdile a cewek oar 3,000.00 
$5,000.00 will buy 200 shares 7% Pre- 

ferred Stock. Annual dividends.... 350.00 
50 shares of Common Stock FREE. 

Estimated dividends first year..... 312.50 
Estimated worth of Common Stock at 5 

end OL - MESES FORT oe sinha clsc chs one eee 3,750.00 
$10,000.00 will buy 400 shares of 7% 

Preferred Stock Annual dividends. 700.00 
100 shares of Common Stock FREE. 

Estimated dividends first year...... 625.00 
Estimated worth of Common Stock at 

end: of first year... 0.06. lecccavc 7,500.00 


This table is a fair estimate based upon do- 
ing a business equal to our present capacity. 
As soon as our factory is enlarged, the earn- 
ings and profits should increase in proportion. 

In addition to all our property being se- 
curity for your investment, every dollar in 
profits up to 7% is also pledged, so buyers 
of our Preferred Stock are sure of their in- 
terest as well as their principal. 


WHY YOU SHOULD INVEST IN 
THIS STOCK 


FIRST—This is a srowing business with 
its future success assured for a period of 
more than a natural life. 

SECOND—The profits are extraordinary and 
sufficient to make the stock, in time, one of 
the most valuable of all Securities, 

THIRD—It is a monopoly in away, as the 
machines manufactured are an absolute ne- 


§ 
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cessity to the big publishers and printers if 
they wish to operate at the least possible 
cost, and this company is the manufacturer 
of the only successful mailing machine. +f 

FOURTH—The security back of every dol- 


lar you invest is ample and constantly in- 
a 


creasing. 
FIFTH—The management is both honest 
and efficient and can not be improved upon. 


SIXTH—You will not only be sure of your 
1% from your preferred stock, but the com, 
mon stock you receive free should bring you 
exceptional dividends, sufficient to make each 
share worth several times its par value of $25 
per share. ; 

SEVENTH—Unless you want to gamble and 
put your money into speculative ventures, 
you would find it difficult to obtain an open- 
ing where your funds would with safety bring 
you such large profits. | 

EIGHTH—Money and labor-saving ma- 
chinery is always in demand, and until the 
business world stops entirely, the products 
of The Nielsen Mailing Machinery Co. wil 
always have a market. 


NINTH—In event you want your money 
back The Nielsen Mailing Machinery Co. will 
at the end of one year and upon 90 days no- 
tice arrange to sell your stock and return 
your principal plus dividends. : 


TENTHAs this is an unusual opportunity 
and one that many will take advantage of 
quickly, it is desirable for you to make your 
application at once to insure obtaining some 
of the stock. As the company does not im- 
mediately need the entire proceeds from the 
sale of this stock, you can buy same (if you 
prefer) upon the installment plan of $5.00 
per share payable on application and the 
balance in four equal payments thirty days 
apart. It is desirable, however, to pay iu full, 
if you can, at once, as you are not credited 
with the earnings until your stock is paid for 
in full. 


WHAT SOME OF THE WORLD’S BIG- 
GEST PUBLISHERS WHO USE 
OUR MACHINES THINK 
OF THEM 


From the Currier Publishing Company, Pub- 
lishers Woman’s World, Circulation Over 
2,000,000 Copies Per Issue. Largest Circu- 
lation of any Periodical in the World. 

Chicago, Nov. 12, 1909. 

Nielsen Mailing Machinery Company, ; 


Gentlemen: For your information we de- 
sire to state that the four automatic mailing 
machines of yours which were installed in 
our plant about four months ago are now 
running in excellent shape. We are very glad 
that we purchased these machines for a num- 
ber of reasons: First, they reduce the cost of 
our mailing and addressing 50 per cent at 
the present time; second, the address is much 
more distinct than the old addressing ma- 
chine method and the wrapping far superior 
to the old hand wrapping. : 


The four machines are capable of mailing 
and addressing and automatically sorting inte 
postoffice routes 150,000 copies of the Wom- 
an’s World in nine hours, and take care of 
our mailing output very satisfactorily. 

Before ordering these machines from you, 
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we looked into the matt 
Wwe er thoroughly and 
will state that we are very glad to exe our 
machines in actual operation to any other 
_ publishers interested in adding this valuable equipment. 
Yours truly, 
CURRIER PUBLISHING CO., 


GEO. H. CURRIER, 
President. 


; (Since the above four machines were in- 
_ stalled, another has been bought.) # 


From Up-to-date Farming, the Farm Paper 
with a Mission. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Nov. 10, 1909. 
The Nielsen Mailing Machinery Co., Erie, Pa. 


_,Gentlemen: We are very frequently asked 
if our Auto-Mailing Machines are icine sat- 
-isfaction. _You probably have heard from 
these inquiries that we have always replied 
Ba affirmative. We could not do other- 
e. 
For a semi-monthly publication we do not 
know of a better system of mailing. It is 
more effective, doing the work better than 
can be done by hand and at the same time 
cheaper. Besides, the lists are kept with lit- 
tle trouble. The initial expense of preparing 
a list for your machine is much less than 
with most others. There are no expensive 
metal stencils. We do not have to use ex- 
pensive linotype slugs, which cost consider- 
Pee to set up and tie up much capital in the 
metal. 
From what we know of the other systems 
of mailing, and I think we are familiar with 
all of them, your machine is above them all. 
We should be glad to have you refer any in- 
terested publishers to us and will always give 
them our high opinion of your machine. 
Yours truly, 


UP-TO-DATE FARMING, 


€ 
J. A. EVERITT, Pres. 


From David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, 
Ill., the Largest Publishing House of Re- 
ligious Literature in the World. 


: Elgin, I1l., Ang. 29, 1910. 
Nielsen Mailing Machinery Co.‘ Erie, Pa. 

Gentlemen: In answer to your query as to 
how we like your Automatic Mailing Machine, 
beg to say we have been using it for some 
little time in wrapping Mother’s Magazine, 
addressing and sorting into pre-arranged 
towns, and we are well pleased with the ma- 
chine. We are making a saving over hand- 
| work at the present time of about 40 per 
cent and expect to do much better in a short 
time as we get more accustomed to handling 
_the machine. Very truly yours, 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO., 
W. P. TOPPING, Supt. 


Y 


OUR MANAGEMENT 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS, 


Very few firms can claim as strong a board 
of officers and directors as can The Nielsen 
Mailing Machinery Co. Every man is one 
who is responsible and efficient to the high- 


est degree and all who live in Erie are known 
by the banks and business firms, who will 
endorse them highly. 


PRESIDENT.—Mr, L. M. Nielsen, is a prac- 
tical mechanic and business man who has 
given his fortune and over five years of his 
time, perfecting a line of labor and money- 
saving machinery that is a necessity to large 
printers, publishers and business firms. The 
most important of his machinery cannot be 
manufactured or sold by any other firm, 
hence no competition. 


SECRETARY AND TREASURER.—Mr. Wil- 
lis B. Durlin is an expert accountant, capable 
of economically handling this large and rap- 
idly growing business. 

The above gentlemen are directors with the 
following: 

Mr. B. J. Walker—Treas. of The Erie Mal- 
leable Iron Co., one of the largest firms of its 
kind in the world, employing 1,400 men. 


Hon. Milton B. Shreve—An attorney in Erie, 
also a member of the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture. 

Mr. Glenn C. Page—Cashier of the People’s 
Bank of Erie. 

Mr. E. L. Wadsworth—Conducts one of 
the largest and most successful Insurance 
Agencies in Erie. 

Wm. C. Baton, Esq.—Is an attorney in 
Portland, Me., and our legal representative in 
that State, under which laws The Nielsen 
Mailing Machinery Co. is incorporated. 


We bank with The First National Bank of 
Erie, Pa.. Mr. Wm. Spencer, President, who 
knows all about us. 


Treasurer The Nielsen Mailing Machinery 
Co., Erie, Pa. 


Dear Sir:—I hereby subscribe for...... 
shares of your 7% Preferred Stock, the par 
value of which is $25 per share, fully paid 
and non-assessable. 


I hand you herewith $...... are eters as my 
first payment for same and agree to pay 
the balance in four equal installments, one, 
two, three and four months after this date. 


When I have paid for this stock, please 
issue same in the 


olsen b Bie talalehal 6)'elel bs ei.o)(p-s. 0) pS, 0 6,0) 8.8) © 0 \6xpi.6tal@) ofp, 


ASAE Weare statoranalieliot sie lehelovei/s op esctpbesiske-=) a (nip sisi aero He 
NOTE—If£ remittance for the above is in 
full, please state so and strike out the 
words referring to future payments. 
If there is not room in Coupon for Sig- 
natures, etc., write on the margin. 


—$————— 


u 


ra 


te 


Invest your money in an established industry having an 
assuredly successful future. The above is an 
- unusually attractive opportunity 
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Talk ’till 
floarse 


Then Use 


“EVANS” ANTISEPTIC 
THROAT PASTILLES. 


They allay all inflammation and irri- 


tation. Unexcelled for hoarseness, 
catarrh, and bronchitis. 


REV. @. CAMPBELL MORGAN, — 
The Great Evangelist, Writes — 

After trying very many Lozenges for the throat 
I can safely say that these have in my case 
proved to be the best. I have recommended 
them largely to friends, and the almost universal 
testimony of such is in agreement with my own 
opinion. I have never been without them. 


FREE—Sample bex mailed upen recelpt of 2c stamp 
REGULAR SIZE 30c BY MAIL 


Evans Sons Lescher & Webb, Lim., 
92 William St., New Yerk City 
Liverpool Montreal 


Lendon Toronto 


Clergymen Only 


The Ministers Casualty Union pays a 
cash indemnity in case of disabling acci- 
dents at the rate of $25.00 per week, and 
large sums in event of death, loss of limbs 
or eyes; also pays indemnity in case of 
sickness (acute diseases). 


The Union is prompt in paying claims. 
Rev. Carl A. Luce, of Amboy, Indiana, 
died as result of injury. Proofs received 


May 26, 1910. Draft sent June 3; amount, 
$3,000. 


Rev. Wm. D. Elwell, of Ames, Iowa, 
killed on R. R. Proofs received June 27, 
1910. Draft sent June 29th; amount, $3,000. 


Rev. J. Smith Kirk, of Dayton, Ohio, 


killed in R. R. wreck. Proofs received 
July 20, 1910. Draft sent July 26; amount, 
$3,000. 


The prompt payment of these large claims 
is proof of the sound financial character of 
the Union. 

The cost of this insurance is from $7.00 
to $9.00 per year. 

A_ postal card request will bring you full 
particulars. 


The Ministers Casualty Union 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


6°. Guaranteed 


6% FIRST MORTGAGE GOLD 
BONDS in denominations of $50, 
$100 and $1000 secured by New 
York Property now worth three 
times amount of loan and constantly 
Bonds matur- - 


increasing in value. 


ing 1914, interest payable semi- 
annually, at Lincoln ‘Trust Co., 
New York. 


We Guarantee the Payment 


— Write for interesting particulars 


NICHOLLS-RITTER 
REALTY & FINANCIAL CO. 
408-13 Flatiron Bldg. © NEW YORK 
ESTABLISHED 1885 


REFERENCES: Dun and Bradstreet 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


NO MONEY REQUIRED 


Sent anywhere on approval, and if not satisfac- 
tory return after 3 days. If kept ten days you | 
own them and may remit in 30 days. a 


Booklet Marriage Cer- | 
tificate No. 30 
Artistically Lithographed 
in Ten Colors. 

Contains 17 beautiful floral 
designs, marriage certificate, 
ages for autographs, duties of 
a and wives, the home, | 
etc. 
The most exquisite souvenir } 
produced, containing in text 
and illustration that which is 
beautiful. Ms 

Price, $3.00 per doz. Single 
copy 40 cents. Your picture 
printed in them if you desire. 


1 Bridal Rose Marriage | 
‘| Certificate No. 35 


Sent on approval anywhere 
to Readers of The 
Expositor. 

An ornamental scroll with 
background of drooping bridal 
roses and white lilacs; back- 
ground of pinkish gray, blend- 
ing into ten delicate shades, all 
{n perfect harmony. On ne 


and Boaz. 
ra It is beautiful beyond descrip- 


on. 
Price os per doz. 
““ copier 25 cents each 


All kinds of booklets, certificates, souvenirs, 
collection envelopes, directories, etc. 


Single 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
REV. |. M. BEAVER, Publisher - Reading, Pa 
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| The World’s Best Sermons 


ORIGINAL PRESENT 
PRICE From CHRYSOSTOM Seas 
to JOSEPH PARKER 


¢ “The best work of men ¢ 
who have done noble 


service in the pulpit.” 


THE PULPIT ELOQUENCE LIBRARY 


Ne great sermons of the 
past and the present are 
the inheritance of every preacher. 

“T was a great reader of the 
old sermonizers,”’ wrote Beecher. 
The Pulpit Eloquence Library 
is strong in the sermon 
classics as well as in the 
modern literature of the 
pulpit. Here are sermons 
by the “old sermonizers”’ 
of whom Beecher speaks, 
and by our best present- 
day preachers and 
evangelists. There is no 
other library of sermons 
of such range and varied 
interest. 


FIVE LARGE VOLUMES **A Gold Mine of Material’’ 


Vol. I—Masterpieces of Pulpit Eloquence. Fe chen iae to a minister who wishes to study eke Bibl 
9 7 yhrough many accomplished gospel preachers.—Jas. N. 

1,200 pages. Formerly 2 vols., $5.00. Wallace; Denver, Golo gospel p 
Vol. Ii—Pulpit Power and Eloquence, A gold mine of material—a storehouse of the finest 
Vol. I. 826 Pages. Original price, | thoughts and illustrations of the master preachers, past and 
$3.50 present. I know of nothing in sermon literature that com- 


A ares with it.—J. 5. Corkey, Winterset, Lowa. 
Vol. IlI-——Palpit Eloquence of the 19th Ls i aelvivant CREO Sl alla aca Sat ad 


Century, 919 pages. Formerly 2 vols. | source of mnspira- 


“Let him who aspires to be 


$5.00. tion and help. I = oe nag 
Vol. IV—One Hundred Revival Sermons | nave had it three ene of poe masters in nee 
and Outlines. years, and would foremost of fine arts, the preach~ 
455 pages. Price, $2.00 ae sans the price ing of the Gospel, give careful 
( pace today I g¢ f HRS SES) Cee Yoult ‘ 
Vol. V (Part 1)—Pulpit Power and Elo- | j¢°)0 &) "Gon, le aC ‘i em work.”—Arthnr T, 
quence, Vol. II. nett, Eddyville, , : 
282 pages. Price, $1.75., di. | CLES ITD REMIT TO SSE 
Vol. V (Part I1)—The Homiletic Year. It is a source of refreshment and strength to me.—G. W. 
285 pages. Price, $1.75. Woodbury, Belle Vernon, Pa. 


eee ene 
Please “send tO Mie DY. wee eee teens ° 
SAVE ONE-HALF (express or freight) a set of the Pulpit 
BPloquence Library in five volumes. ? 
I enclose $1.00 as the intial payment and 


Prey) nO on rue, 200sermons. iD me I agree to make further payments of $2.00 


Library should be in your possession. per month for five months. Or, 

The saving by buying is nearly one- I enclose $10.00, payment in full. 
half. Order before the edition is ex- Nair OMEN ICI Fale.) scale = qnoie miele nue ov a 
amsted. INGOBCSSE GR inieetelns be bee se sehr cee s eter 
SIGN AND MAIL TODAY F. M. Barton Co. 70S Caxton Bldg., 


Cleveland, O. 


Welch's. 
_GrapeJuice 


There is no other product that can compare with 
this pure, unfermented juice, put up in hermetically 


sealed bottles bearing the Welch label. 
The Welch process 


grapes, washes and stems them by machinery, extracts 
the juice under pressure and bottles it. 
added; none of the freshness, flavor and food proper- 
ties of the growing grapes is lost. 


takes ‘the fresh, full-ripe 


Nothing is 


Make sure the grape juice you buy bears the 
Welch label. 


If your dealer doesn't keep Welch’s, send $3.00 for trial 


dozen pints, express prepaid east of Omaha. 
3-0z. bottle by mail, 10 cents. 


Sample 
Booklet of forty deli- 


cious ways of using Welch’s Grape Juice, free. 


TYPEWRITERS 


eT Caligraphs $6.00, Hammond, 
iad |. Yost, Densmore, $10.00, Reming- 


fF tons $12.00, Smith Premier $15.00, 
FE Oliver $24.00, Underwoods $26.00. 


; Shipped allowing 15 days free trial. 
All guaranceed for One Year. Send for Catalogue. 


HARLEM TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
New York City 


Dept. 99 217 West 125th St. 


The Welch Grape Juice Co., Westfield, N. Y. 


BOOK BARGAINS 
Sabatier’s Religion of Authority (new 

.50 e son eT ee Re ciece tees $1.00 

Expositor Bible, Original $1.50 edition 
(new) any“Volumeés<. ijn0 sects cea es ee 

Theological Books second-hand wanted in any 
quantity. Cash or exchange. 
Special catalogues Free. 
EVERITT’S BOOKSTORE ae 

119 East 23rd Street New York City 


A PLEASURE TO HELP THE PREACHER. 


We enjoy getting the best for the preach- 
er—not only in homiletic help, but in any- 
thing which will help him do better work. 

The Blickensderfer typewriter is a stand- 
ard and has an intrinsic value that has made 
them. independent. 


We have been after them for some time 
to make a concession on their new No. 7 
typewriter. We know that for the preach- 
er’s purpose it is as good as any $100 type- 
writer made. 

They had sold over 1,000 to preachers and 
had over a hundred -voluntary testimonials 
from preachers who had used them from 
five to thirteen years. 


It was like talking Uncle Sam into mak- 
ing a price of $4.50 on $5.00 gold pieces, but 
we did it, and because it was so difficult we 
are tickled all over. 

Their No. 7 Blickensderfer sells regularly 
for $50 cash on delivery. 

Here is what we did. By reserving 150 
we induced them to let us offer them for 
$45. More yet! We knew many of our 
preacher friends didn’t have $45 in the 
bureau drawer, and we came at them again, 


and made them agree to let us split the $45 
up with eight payments. 

But that wasn’t all we secured. We made 
them agree to permit us to send these 150 
Blickensderfer typewriters out on approval. 

Send a “Blick” on approval. They have 
sold 150,000! 


Sign blank below and you will appreciate 
our achievement. 


F. M. BARTON, Publisher. 


BLICKENSDERFER MFG. CO., 
STAMFORD, CONN. 
° Exp. 11, ’10 

Send one No. 7 machine for 5 days examination, and I 
will pay express on same. If satisfactory will remit $10.00 
in 10 le and pay $5.00 each month, during first ten days 
of month, for seven months, until $45.00 has been paid. 
If not satisfactory I will carefully repack machine, notify 
you and hold for Instructions. Until machine is paid for 
the title remains in your name. 


References—if name By eee in denominational year book» 


reference unnecessary, ot 


erwise give names of two or more 
business men. 
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GENERAL INDEX—NOVEMBER 


Ail matter not numbered as an illustration is indexed herewith. 


Page. Page. Page. Page. 
Enel services... 82 Expository preach- Illustrations, Origi- subjects for....... 87 
xing at thunder..103 ing—what it is— | nal—Alvord ....... 97 |Snake bites: object 
t of Recent Ser- Meyer ..-+....see- 71 |Tnustrative Depart- lesson to children 104 
ONS ..-ee sees eee 107 |Force, the economy TWSNC ies 8% < syers sie 93 |l~Te Deum of a na- 
mec nday, in the . of—Meyer ........ 73 | etter, a  pastor’s tone: tek eoceon 102 
e list. : : ° j ; F ’ ; : a3 87 ESS Ble eek: ODOM Gg «semen 0 tes, sleve.> 105 Temperance in the 
ks, influential os ea 107 a he of church a Sunday school..... 82 
Basile wiainie = CoN ee Sete ny gg NOS 00 oer Gep ns Temperance Sunday.104 
ding fitly framed Gifts, the sign of the Miller, Dr. James Mextaranduthemes 101 
sether—Burrell 110 (SUNS SIS SOS ag 1038 RUSSells . sation: .... 69 |Thanks, why we give 101 
pcp. attracting Gratitude: talk to Ministry, through the Thanksgiving a mile- 
]ntion to....... 61 children—Martin 108 back door of the.. 67 stone of _remem- 
baa pee pur eee 82 | Harvest, the mystery Money question, how Drance: eaneni er 102 
Bee yterian age 77 1h NE 8) ore ee 104 to solve the....... 81 Temperance, | ters 
ericon.a SO ‘ Homiletic Depart- Optical projection... 79 and ‘themes....... 104 
me Booth 413 Gn ea oe ee 071. & ah AS her’s Scrap . Thanksgiving, can I 
mate histor , DOME eee io vee 9 RORGCC Se ahem sesceseetaiat ete 103 
ntry. As aie a eae fe PA Printing press and Thanksgiving Day..101 
etl Siete 77 age vents—ail- 93 country preacher... 87 |Thanksgiving mus- 
i, hurch, De- kee Se sae act fy9 Pulpit supply bur- Glossar 1038 
Bement TICS pcg ae 115 |Tilustrations from the eau, Expositor.... 80 |Thanksgiving prayer 103 
i ry preacher and German—Schlipf .. 94 | Quotable Poetry ....100 |Thanksgiving tone. .103 
mtin= press... 87 |Illustrations from the Religious Review of TOUS aT gig a ieee totes are 76 
ésiastical haa cae Sidewalks of Life— Reviews! £2 2.c6. «isi .nss 68 | Wedding address, for 
vember .... 101 BOM ORR aioe + evowouees in 95 |Revival sermons, iH aNsy mrsecok PARR OD. Ot 9 


Texts to Sermons and Outlines 


Figures refer to pages 


Z No. | No. | No. No. No. 
U3:1-27.... 73 Let 101 | Psa, 10728. 2. «102 Matt: 9:536....2. TL2e4 pn. «27 20)e< arene O 
fers 2. 102 Psa Oe 2s. 5s 108 | Prov. 23:31, 32 104 | Luke 10:41, 42 107 | 


Scripture Texts, Illustrated by Books. Pages 93-100 


Figures below refer to illustrationnumbers, not page numbers. 


No. No No. No No. 
4-4....... Ltaeie Watt. oserti7, 139 | wuke 6:91. 111, 116 | Roms: 12718)... 5243 i Thess. 2:18..114 
a0... iG Mithe Heloe ne il Om) Lilke 49662 -.... Lede or, 026.7. .skt Te das) alt26 wie 109 

Ue a 116 Matt. 5:30 25. 142 PORN ltd 2). eica) 0 te 144 te Coreo. Lo -110 1 Pet, 4:12 109 
ae 111 IES 5 a ee ees 144 DOM 1 FOS «eaves 146 L-Gor,. 16:9 Pell oi) DOO Ls Jb) 0).cbete re 117 
meee s29....1538 IMA Cie ee 6 ss & ors 152 Jgonn T2465... 139 Be COT AO Ouse ie 219 ROUT ME cil totehe a 120 
OU 141 Wath. —10ib- 50 : 113 JODN-- 13715... La BeOore LOSS eee 1 John 4: aes 
7 ee TL Matt. 15:14....151 John. 20:32... 114 Gale Ae icdeteis tere 113 1 John 5:18....114 
ieee 5 ae 111 Matt; 15:28... 2122 Bets S24e Ss oe 113 Eph. 5:25, 27...145 TOV os L Ole a cece 109 
IAD hice 118 Matt, -19:245.. .217 AGts-126:18%5 «82 Phils of; 23 ar uets gE) TUGN iets WAs Siang ars 120 
Saree 41 b0 |) Watt. 24:14.,..112 | Rom: 1:8.....% 122} 1 Thess. 4:8...122 | Rev. 20:12-15..118 


Subject Index for Illustrations. Pages 93-100 


Figures below refer to illustration numbers, not page numbers. 


No. No. No. No. 
SR gees SO GRAVEL a ED are Senn aray si wie 143 | Love, real riches of 145 | Roosevelt on party. .112 
eof time....... 138 | Gospel, ‘effects of....113 | Loving and doing...159 ;Schools, impurity in.110 
tudes, match- Gospel Seen: ........ 113 |Low water mark....127 |Serviceableness .....186 
| Meregeo NiGossipel.. caciint: «+6 158 | Missionary enterprise, Silence room, the....135 
Be coos. 18 Gust, the saving..... 128 | pushing the ...... 112 | Social conditions....116 
met work....... 114 |Habit, the conquest Moral standard...... 127 | paftt’s answer.....:-- 116 
day ....... Bee le OVE eine sie sts. 142 |Oath, the ephebic...132 |-Test, the Kew....... 109 
imore,”: the.....129 s rs Sr : hips 
ing the bridges 141 Hoe man, the....... 126 | Patriotism, twentieth Thanksgiving. See 
eter betrayed..131 |Impurity in the pub- century .....-++-.. 111 pages .........101-104 
dsement ....... 149 THCNS CHO OLS cette te a6 6 5 110 | Pearls in hog-pens..144 | Thanksgiving hymn 156 
ieee MLS: PADILILEN CO x. si cnsiievewesmsce. ori 151 | Perseverance ....... 153 |Thorns, don’t mind 
1, comfort Tia ee Om Le SUS LOMA Ys aropetal wee! oie 121 |Personal religion....130 GhieCmiver ceneune le oc scelens a 153) 
mor nOt........ HOD ALO Vie GHETUSIUG cers oe 157 |Prayer and judgment 137 |Thumb prints........18 
Meereat ........ 122 |\Knows, wanted— Pride and humility..117 | Wedded, golden rules 
» is opportunity 126 some one who..... UG) | PT OVAGeMC OM ere << ccee 128 for the..........--. 124 
dation, a poor..152 | Life, the deepening Punctuality .........138 | Wedding present, a 
BEY. hese xe et 3 vee ehad Ove A AOR 271 IO ROCIO 146 | Religion defined BPR Sots 147 TaN M EIU Oy aol chen UTC OREMOREN-C a0 123 
ne, blessings Living, but  consid- Religion, personal...130 | Work, the sacredness 
Be. ioeiNanelevernwre bie 4 ered dead vwve.eeceeld3 Remembered ........134 Olina wim ect oes 1 
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Loose-Leaf Reference Bible 


For Preachers and Bible Students 


The only Bible published which permits the insertion of blank leaves where wanted. 


Loose-Leaf Bible Open 


The Perfect Interleaved Bible 


In this new Loose-Leaf Bible is carried to perfection the 
idea of providing blank pages for manuscript notes which has 
heretofore found imperfect expression in the so-called inter- 
leaved Bibles. Instead of having too little writing space here 
and too much there you can have the blank leaves just where 
you want them. Sermon notes and complete sermons can be 
carried into the pulpit securely bound in your Bible and after- 
ward removed and filed—the most useful preacher’s Bible 
published. 


American Standard or King James Version 


Printed in large type (long primer) on writing paper for 
marginal notes, and furnished in either the American Stand- 
ard or the King James version. One hundred and sixty manu- 
script pages go with each book. Size, 7%4 x 934 inches. 

Full Morocco, Gold Edges, Price $8.00. 
or, $1.00 cash and $2.00 per month for four months. 
If to be sent prepaid, add 50 cents for postage or express. 


FOR SERMON NOTES, MANUSCRIPT 
SERMONS and BIBLE STUDY 
OUTLINES 


Large Type Light Weight 
: Binding That Will Wear 


_ These are the qualities that a preacher wants in his everyday 
Bible—the one that he carries about and uses constantly. Five 


Loose-Leaf Bible, Closed 


The Preacher’s $5.00 Bible 


Compact Size: 


dollars is as much as he ought to pay for it—less means inferior | 


quality—more should not be necessary. And now $5.00 will buy 
the life-time wearing quality that heretofore made a higher price 
necessary. The binding of our new PREACHER’S $5.00 BIBLE is 


Genuine Turkey Morocco 


which will not rub or fade, crack or break, get dry or brittle, which 
does not show wear and becomes more pliable with age. Full 
leather lined and silk sewed. 


Printed in large, open bourgeois type with self-pronouncing 


text (authorized version), on pearl white and marvelously thin India 
paper. Size 51%4x7% inches and less than one inch thick. 


Postpaid price, $5.00 
With Concordance or Teacher’s Helps, 75 cents additional 


F. M. BARTON CO. 


708 Caxton Building - Cleveland, Ohio 


BL 


